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WOOD-CARVING. 
By W. Avumonter and A. W. Martyn. 


Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 2nd April 1906. 


I. By W. Avumonter. 


OOD-CARVING is one of the earliest arts ; over three thousand years ago in Thebes, 
wood statues were made for the tombs of the kings, and three of these statues are 
in the British Museum to-day; again, when, on the vast prairies of the Far West, 

the North American Indians whittled their tomahawks, they were practising wood-carving 
—beginning an art that was to have a wide significance and a world-wide range—an art 
which some men in all ages, because they worked earnestly and with all their might, have 
made famous; an art which some of our amateurs of to-day, with their superior knowledge, 
have so much energy to talk about and so little power to do. It has passed through the 
intervening centuries with more or less success, and still survives. Its successes have given 
pleasure to the world in all time; its failures may well be forgotten. I think this is far 
enough to go back for our subject to-night; Iam more concerned to speak of its life and 
possibilities in the present and the future, than to make a catalogue of its accomplishments 
in the past— more keen to speak on the life of to-day than to unearth the dead for criticism. 
Now I have thought, at times, when asked to speak of wood-carving, that it is all so 
simple that there is nothing to say about it. You have merely to take a block of wood and 
carve into it till you obtain the form you may be seeking. That, in fact, one can tell another 
in half an hour all there is to know about the actual doing of wood-carving. But, of course, 
it takes years of practice to be able to do this with success. So that at other times I have 
thought that there is so much to say about it from different points of view that it becomes 
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difficult to know where to begin or what to say. One feels that in an assemblage like this 
everyone knows all about it. Then there is the fact that I have spoken to you before on the 
same subject. However, I will endeavour to treat it in a somewhat different manner this 
time from that which I did before. As I spoke mainly the last time on the technical part 
of the subject and touched on the historical, 1 propose to-night to speak principally on the 
treatment which, in my opinion, is proper to wood-carving, or the various treatments that 
may be applied to it. 

In architectural decorations it is obvious there are many and various ways of applying 
carving. There are mouldings—forming frames to panels or doors, or used as bands of 
enrichment running horizontally round the rooms, as in cornices, or below friezes. Then 
there are the panels themselves, into which may be put all the variety and richness the 
carver can conceive, and where he may blossom out in all the glory of his craft, and produce 
the framed pictures he loves so well. If he can succeed in making these points of real 
interest in the scheme, and by a right understanding of the power of light and shade help 
the architect to bring his whole design into harmony, so much the better; and if he impart 
to them and his other work some subtle touches that will help to bring mystery and life 
into it, in however small a degree, he has done something to relieve the appalling monotony 
of machine-worked moulding and correctly planed boards—he has done something to justify 
his hope that he may be regarded as a brother artist working in sympathy with the first and 
most important one, the architect, towards a common end—not as a mere mechanical aid, to 
be told to ‘‘ do this” or ‘‘ do the other,” without sympathy or brotherhood. 


AS TO THE ACTUAL TREATMENT OF PANEL WORK. 


More or less flat panels which are intended to express a flat or vertical surface may 
be treated by keeping the ground of the panel quite flat, and the surface of the carving 
on it may be varied as much as you like without losing the feeling of verticality of the 
panel itself, especially if the ornament is rather sparsely spread over the surface. Or 
the ground may be shaped to a section, and the surface of the carving kept quite flat, 
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thus retaining a similar effect of flatness or verticality in another way. Great variety and 
charm may be obtained by shaping or undulating the ground in various ways, and keeping 
the surface of carving flat. 

Now I think one of the beauties of panel work is that it shall always look as if it were 
part and parcel of the ground and could not have been stuck on to it, and this does not 
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JEAN GOUJON DOOR, SAINT-MACLOU, ROUEN, 


necessarily imply that the work should not be fearlessly undercut in places; indeed, it may 
be cut right away from behind in parts, so that the work stands quite clear from the ground, 
so much so that you may put your finger between it and the ground, and yet it will not look 
stuck on if other parts are brought right down and delicately die into the background. This 
effect of combining and harmonising ground and carving, as a whole, may be just as easily 
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obtained on a shaped ground, where the surface of the carving is kept quite flat, as in the 
more ordinary treatment of keeping the ground flat and getting the effect by the undulating 
carving —as, for instance, by keeping the carving very thin indeed on the protruding parts 
of the shaped ground you will obtain the same feeling of combination and solidity. 
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I think very fine effects can be obtained in carved panels by the actual treatment of the 
work as light and shade (almost irrespective of the beauty of the design), by putting some 
parts very low on to the ground and keeping others high. Of course, if you have a good 
design to begin with, so much the better; what I want to express is that even a bad design 
may be made to look tolerable by the way the work is, what we call, “ thrown about,” and that 
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a really fine design may have no interest if carved with no sense of relief or proper variety 
of surface. A design should never be too elaborate or intricate in character—better err on 
the other side and be too simple, as even the simplest design may be made to look well in 
carving. 

Endless variety may be obtained in the carving of panel work by the way it is treated. 
or instance, it may be kept in more or less flat planes, on different levels, or each plane may 
be varied in height in itself, or the whole surface of the work may be kept quite flat where the 
ground is shaped to a fixed section. Friezes may be treated in a similar manner to panels, 
only care should be taken to keep up the effect of a continuous line of enrichment over the 
whole surface, or part of it, preferably at the top. 

While on the subject of panel work, although personally my sympathies are strongly in 
favour of solid panels carved with a considerable amount of relief, some parts being high and 
other parts very low and dying delicately into the ground and combining with it, I feel 
that in these days of a distinct, and to some architects disquieting, revival of the Grinling 
Gibbons sort of work, one cannot quite ignore the sumptuous effects arrived at by swags, «c., 
boldly applied on to the surface of plain panels (such, for instance, as in St. Paul’s, Hampton 
Court, Petworth, and numerous other well-known works). By this process rich and strongly 
decorative effects may be obtained which, perhaps, could not conveniently be accomplished by 
any other means. I know there exists a difference of opinion among architects as to whether 
this is a legitimate way of using carving or not; I know also that some very fine carving has 
been, and can be, done in this way. So I must leave you to fight it out yourselves: it will 
be something for you to talk about. 


STYLES: FORMING FRAMES TO CARVED PANELS. 


I think if styles or rails forming part of the frames of carved panels be carved at all, 
they should be treated very delicately, and carved into the solid wood itself, so as not to lose 
the feeling of strength properly belonging to framing of any sort. Here, at least, boldly 
carved work, applied or stuck on, must have a tendency not only to deteriorate the feeling of 
true construction, but must seriously interfere with the concentrated richness one has a right 
to look for in a panel. Columns, if carved, should be treated in the same flat, solid manner 
as I recommend for styles. 


PERFORATED WORK, 


Perforated work should be kept very flat on the surface, as where the effect is intended 
to be obtained by the shadows of the perforations there is no object in varying the surface 
much, and such treatment will only tend to deteriorate from the effect which should be 
obtained more by drawing than variety of surface. 

I have a beautiful example of perforated wood-carving here (see headpiece). I think 
it is almost perfect in its way; the absolutely wood-carver’s cut on the surface, the 
fine disposition of the spaces, harmonising so well with the solid parts, and the crisp 
cutting of the outlines so characteristic of the gouge, combine to make it a perfectly suc- 
cessful work of wood treatment. It could hardly have been executed in any other material, 
which makes—to me, at least—its charm; its sense of growth and joy in the composition 
appeals strongly to anyone who loves wood-carving for its own sake and its own character. 
In medizval work one finds many finely designed and broadly treated examples of perforated 
carving. But I think that generally, about the Wren period, pierced work is apt to be too 
much cut up and worried on the surface, though much of it is boldly designed. 
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AS TO MOULDINGS. 


I want to say something about mouldings, because I think they are rather neglected at 
times; at any rate, I have seen schemes of architectural decoration which might have been 
improved by giving more thought to the suitable treatment of the carved mouldings, as, for 
instance, keeping some of them very delicate in effect, and some much stronger as a whole; 
while some may be delicate in parts and much stronger in others, always dividing the 
strength and delicacy to run in line with the edge of the moulding. 

There are many ways of treating enriched mouldings. You may carve them as one 
continuous enrichment, keeping the surface, or contour, of the moulding almost undisturbed 
by carving but faintly into it (as example A); or you may help the architect to express the form 
he wants to obtain, having due regard to the light and shade he is trying for by deepening 
the hollow part on, say, an ogee, and leaving the round part very faintly carved (as examples B), 
which helps to give a stronger effect to the original form desired. Or you may cut away the 
background of the moulding to quite a different section from the front (as examples C), leaving 
the original surface or contour of moulding to appear undisturbed at intervals, giving great 
variety and richness to the scheme of enriched bands or courses. I think the well-known 
egg-and-tongue is a beautiful example of the two methods I am speaking about combined, 
as, having no precise section at the back of the carving, however deeply it is cut into, if 
it is not too widely divided it never seems to destroy the original surface. There are 
many other ways of treating mouldings which can be thought of, which have a certain refine- 
ment, but can be given great force at the same time by judicious treatment. 


CAPS. 


Caps to columns or pilasters should never be overcrowded, but should show the bell 
plainly, thus revealing the strength of the column going right up to the abacus. They should 
be very lightly carved, and the volutes may be freely cut through in all directions, plainly 
disclosing the bell underneath them. They may be as finely conceived and as delicately 
carved as you like, so long as they display plenty of bell, plenty of strength to support the 
weight above which they have to carry. I have myself a great respect for columns, and think 
a well-proportioned column is a distinctly graceful feature in architecture; and I think a cap 
should be like a beautiful woman’s head—the crowning glory of a perfect form. 


AS TO CARVING GENERALLY. 


All carving should be carefully studied in reference to the position it is going to occupy, 
its height from the floor and the amount and direction of the light it will have in its place. 
The point of view must be considered, especially, as to whether it is looked up at, or down on 
to. Work is often too highly finished in the good light of a workshop, and such finish is of 
no value in its position in the room or building, and indeed often detracts from the effect 
which might have been produced had the work been left rougher; thus it is obvious that 
some parts of the work may well be left with a less degree of finish than others and gain in 
effect thereby. 

Avoid all mechanical means of getting effect, such as scratching mouldings where they 
come among carving. They will only be out of harmony with the rest of the work, and the 
more precise and highly finished they are, the worse they will look. By scratching, I mean 
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A, Original section 


kept all over, 


B Sections deepened in parts. 





C, Section at back of carving quite different from that on front of moulding 


SECTIONS FOR CARVED MOULDINGS, 
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working the moulding with a steel template, cut to the reverse, such as was used largely when 
some of us were younger than we are now. 

All carving should be treated with the proper characteristics of the art—that is, genuine 
wood-carving cuts, the work of the gouge and the chisel, not the file or riftler-—-not to imitate 
clay or marble, but be itself alone, such that it could not have been done in any other 
material. I want to plead for its own treatment, that of real carved or cut wood, cut with 
sharp tools, and alive with living, nervous cuts all over both subject and ground, making 
one harmonious whole: no part of the ground ever absolutely smooth like a planed board— 
no part of the surface of the carving itself ever robbed of all expression by the brutal use of 
elass-paper or fishskin: all parts of the work teeming with the joy of life and effort which 
the carver felt in doing it. Let it at least look as if wrought by a man with the hot blood 
tearing through his veins, not reflect the stagnation born of a joyless soul. 

| want wood-carving to speak with a voice, not to make itself felt by a groan. The voice 
of a living art revering the traditions of the past—panting to learn from the teachings of the 
present, and tuning itself in harmony with the great glad chorus of the sister arts. 


II. By A. W. Marryy. 


DO not propose to deal with the subject of wood-carving “ historically,” only in a minor 

degree, the object of this Paper being to try to place before you the relative position 

- of the carver and architect, and find some means of improving the standard of work 
executed. 

It is an easy matter for the carver to say, “if he had more money for his work he could 
give better results”; but we must go further than this to find the reason for the slow progress 
made in the art of wood-carving. 

Although I begin these remarks with the statement that I do not propose to deal with 
the subject historically to any great extent, I cannot help thinking that a brief survey of the 
past may help us to devise some mode of action for the future. 

Wood-carving is one of the oldest arts, probably preceding sculpture in marble or the 
working in metal, by reason that the material was more ready to hand, and being also softer 
Was more easily fashioned into the desired form. As an example of the skill of the early 
carvers the well-known bas-relief in the Louvre may be quoted, which is attributed to about 
the Seventh Dynasty, or over 2,000 years B.c.; but perhaps the finest early example of 
Egyptian work is the celebrated wood statue at Boulac Museum of a life-size man, attributed 
to the Fourth Dynasty—say some 4,000 years s.c. Other examples might be quoted, but one 
need not go further to show the skill acquired in wood-carving at this period. 

What, then, have we been doing in carving these last 6,000 years? The last-mentioned 
statue is a tine work, full of dignity and vigour. ‘To-day we often find wood-carving lacking 
both these qualities, and in strong contrast to the productions of the early Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans. In the period which was dominated by the Greeks, say 500 b.c., some of 
the finest carvings were executed ; and it was at this period that Phidias produced his sculpture 
which was to live during succeeding centuries as the work of the greatest sculptor ever known. 
A colossal statue of Athene executed by him in wood, with face, hands, and feet of ivory, is 
to-day unrivalled by any succeeding artist. 

Coming down to medieval work, the most remarkable examples of the art, strangely 
enough, belong to Scandinavia and Denmark, the periods between the ninth and thirteenth 
centuries producing some fine characteristic work, of which reproductions may be seen in 
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plaster at South Kensington Museum. ‘The type of work is low relief, the whole face of the 
material being richly carved with scroll-work of an intricate design, with figures and animals 
introduced in all the full vigour of the early Egyptian work. In a minor degree our better 
Norman carving seems to follow upon these lines, and in all probability was introduced by 
the Danes as early as the ninth or tenth century, which seems to have been the date of the 
introduction of architectural wood-carving into this country. From this date to the fourteenth 
century we have little of merit, the early English wood-carving being of a heavy and coarse 
character, and not to be compared with the stone-carving of this period. As we come down 
to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the work shows marked improvement, the latter 
being richly wrought with tracery carving, in which is intermingled conventional foliage and 
fruit, often used as emblems, as seen in the delightful screens and stalls so well known to all 
of us. It was during this period that English wood-carving was recognised in Europe; and 
there is little doubt that England, together with Germany, led the van in this art. It was 
also at this time that the stucco and painted wood-carving was introduced, and the many fine 
examples in this country, even to-day, give us a good idea of the wealth of imagination and the 
power of invention, used by the artists employed upon these works. ‘There is no period in the 
history of wood-carving that has left a greater mark upon the present generation. It is worth 
noting that during the greater part of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries there was a 
canonical law requiring every church to have its rood-screen. This, no doubt, had a marked 
effect in raising the demand for good work. 

As we merge into the sixteenth century we begin to lose much of the vigour of the 
fifteenth, the work also lacking imagination; and although during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries a very large amount of carving was done, it does not bear comparison 
with the work executed on the Continent; at the same time it shows some determination to 
get away from the lines laid down by the earlier masters. ‘That there was a desire for richness 
of effect cannot be denied, as is shown by such examples as the inner porch of the drawing- 
room at Red Lodge; the screen, King’s College Chapel, Cambridge (which bears evidence 
of French influence), and many others; but, as before stated, the carving itself generally is 
not of a high order, and is principally interesting in that it is the first serious attempt in this 
country of classic work. In all probability we are more directly indebted to Spain than Italy 
for this introduction, the well-known chimney-piece at Wolfeton House being typical of this 
Spanish feeling ; and upon this style our Jacobean wood-carving seems largely to have been 
formed. Iam aware that a great many people admire the Elizabethan and Jacobean wood- 
carving ; but, generally speaking, it was executed in a commercial spirit, lacking refinement 
and, to some extent, imagination. It was, indeed, a great contrast to the work of the Italian 
masters, from whom it had been originally adapted. Who can contemplate this period of 
Italian art without a feeling of intense pleasure? While we in this country were entering 
into the delights of the golden age of literature, Italy was revelling in a golden age of art 
surpassing anything known to history. Prominent amongst these artists was Raphael (the 
founder of a school of carving which formed the basis of the sixteenth-century Renaissance), 
one of the hardest workers whom the world has known, and who, although dying at the 
age of thirty-seven, left a name pre-eminent in art, a glorious figure in a glorious time ; with 
him were such men as Michelangelo, Perugino (Raphael’s early master), Signorelli, Lorenzo 
Lotto, Fra Bartolomeo, Leonardo da Vinci, and many others, including Ghiberti and 
Donatello. Is it surprising at a time when wealth, luxury, and art were unsurpassed that 
carving should share in the general development? As before mentioned, it was at the height 
of this galaxy of talent that the Italian Renaissance had its creation, Raphael himself leading 


as architect, carver, and painter. In 1514 he was appointed chief architect to St. Peter’s at 
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Rome, and it is probable that he, in his position as architect, gave of his valuable time to 
the minor art of wood-carving. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the influence such an artist had upon his fellow- 
workers. Perhaps the most typical of his designs in wood-carving which were carried out by 
his pupil “ Giovanni Barile” are the doors and shutters of the ‘ Stanze,” which are of the 
pure classic type founded upon the Roman wall paintings. These works are highly finished, 
full of character, and no doubt are among the finest examples of Italian wood-carving. 
Not only did Raphael show his interest in this art, but such men as Ghiberti, Donatello, 
Cellini, and many other leading artists and architects assisted. It can be readily understood 
that such influence must have been felt throughout the whole of Europe, France especially 
sharing in the progress of art generally; and it is only surprising that England profited 
so little in artistic matters from her sister States. Probably this must be ascribed to 
her troubles abroad and at home during the Reformation, Germany also being somewhat 
affected by the same cause. It seems a pity that the latter country should not have taken 
full advantage of this revival of classic work, as during the preceding century she was no 
doubt one of the leaders in the art of wood-carving, the examples of her fifteenth-century 
work being equal to anything that was produced during that period. A tine example of this 
work is shown in South Kensington Museum—viz. a centre panel of a triptych by “ Veit 
Stoss.” That Germany had her own expression in the Renaissance is of course evident, but 
it fell very far below the Italian. Probably Albrecht Durer has a marked effect upon the 
work of the early part of the sixteenth century, and there is little doubt he was one of the 
leading artists of his day. His work is well known both as a painter and seulptor, and he 
doubtless helped to continue the Gothic feeling in Germany against the rising classic students. 

The following period in this country is of great interest at the present time, as it was in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century that Grinling Gibbons (1648-1721) produced some 
of the best of his works which to-day are appreciated perhaps more than any other type of 
English wood-carving of the later periods. That there is a variety of opinion as to the 
artistic value of his work we cannot question ; but | think it must be admitted that he raised 
the standard of wood-carving very materially from the position it held in 1670. 

After his death in 1721 wood-carving again declined, and we get little variety or character 
in the later work, perhaps with the exception of Adam, who certainly introduced a new spirit 
into carving; and although it is not marked by any great inspiration or genius, the refinement 
of his work is to-day generally appreciated, more especially his plaster-work, which is 
exemplified in Rendleston Hall. 

In 1850 William Morris inaugurated a new school of art known as the “New Arts and 
Crafts.” This style of “new art” to-day has little to commend it, its general features 
being the more realistic adaptation from nature. Some of the most typical of this work 
was on view in the Paris Exhibition of 1900, and is still to be seen in the annual salons at 
Paris as well as the Exhibitions at home. The work, however, generally is best forgotten by 
the carver who is desirous of real architectural form. 

| have endeavoured, as far as time will permit, te sketch a rough outline of historical 
wood-carving, not only in this country, but in Europe generally, although one feels how little 
justice has been done to such periods as, among others, Francis I. This King, a leading 
influence in France, gathered round him men from all nations who vied with each other for 
his patronage ; and it was under this monarch that Cellini produced some of his best works. 
There is also the Spanish Renaissance, which is full of interest; but I think I have suggested 
what will serve my purpose. 

Can we make any deductions-from this historic sketch to help us? Possibly we may. 
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Egyptian, Greek, Medieval, and the Renaissance carving were inspired by religious enthu- 
siasm, the earliest works all applying to tombs, temples, and churches ; so we come down to 
the fifteenth century, which is wonderfully rich, and is especially typified in church work. 
During the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries this enthusiasm was entirely wanting in 
this country ; but such was not the case in Italy and France, where we have seen that art was 
triumphant. If followed closely we find that the major part of this work was executed for 
churches, or by artists who had been trained in these religious schools, the work showing a 
fervour not to be found in contemporary work of England and Germany. 

Gibbons’s opportunity and inspiration was doubtless St. Paul’s Cathedral; and if we 
analyse the work of Italian, German, and Spanish wood-carving we find through history that 
the Church has been the inspiration of the great masters. When I say the Church I mean 
religious enthusiasm. Perhaps no greater evidence is possible of the effect of this enthusiasm 
than the work produced by the Asiatics, whose work was full of soul, although, maybe, of a 
baser kind. Professor Middleton, speaking of this carving, says :—‘‘In many cases the 
freshness of invention and freedom of hand shown in the carved ornament of savage races 
give a more really artistic value to their work than is usually found in the modern, laboured, 
and mechanical carving of highly civilised people.” He concludes :—‘* The commercial spirit 
of the age and the general desire to produce the utmost display with the smallest cost and 
labour have reduced the art of wood-carving to a very low state.” Here, then, we have a 
second reason ; but, first, how are we to inspire this enthusiasm, and will the expression of 
such enthusiasm elevate the public taste so that we shall not have such a character for the 
next fifty years as we have had in the past? These are difficult questions. To inspire 
enthusiasm one must have ‘“‘ contagious enthusiasm ” oneself; had we a wood-carver—or shall 
I say an architect ?—with this enthusiasm for his work that a man like ‘‘ General” Booth has, 
we should find a marked improvement in all branches of architectural art. 

This leads me to a point which I wish to bring specially to your notice—viz. that it is 
the architect who makes the carver. 

What do I mean by the architect making the carver ? In the first instance, the architect 
must know what he wants; 1 do not mean in detail, but in weight, proportion, and type of 
work. There are cases where the architect does not even know the latter, but fortunately this 
is rare. He must not only know, but he must be able to inspire his carver with his require- 
ments ; he must work with him as a fellow-artist, leading him on to produce that which is in 
the mind of the architect. 

Referring again to Gibbons ; here is an example of an artist in wood who, when left to 
himself, simply becomes a clever expert with his tools: his work lacks architectural harmony, 
and is wood-carving pure and simple, without direction. As evidence, take the altar-piece at 
St. James’s Church, Piccadilly ; as an example of technical skill it is probably unrivalled, 
but somehow it always appears to me to have been carried out without an architect—there is 
no control, it is simply a mass of fruit and flowers wonderfully strung together. If, on the 
other hand, you look at his work in St. Paul’s Cathedral, you will find a considerable quantity 
of it is not nearly so well carved or so dexterous, but it has control; it has architectural 
harmony and is part of the architecture, and, what is more, part of the architect. Even in 
St. Paul’s one finds most uneven value in the work. Have you noticed the two large stone 
carved panels on the west front? ‘The one on the north does not bear comparison with the 
one on the south. Here, again, in one instance the carver has lacked the influence of the 
architect. I can quite believe that some of you wish you could find a Grinling Gibbons 
to do your carving; but good carving, harmonious carving, can only be secured by the 
continued vigilance of the directing mind, 
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It is evident from these remarks that I am of opinion the architect must have a con- 
siderable knowledge of wood-carving. Yes and no; technically (that is, in the handling of 
tools) little knowledge is required ; but intimacy with good work is essential ; further, I believe 
that for a carver to get the best results he must have a fair knowledge of architecture— 7.e. 
the carver should know as much of architecture as the architect should of carving. It must, 
however, be intuitive toa large extent, and a sympathy existing between the artists which makes 
them work in harmony. Contagious enthusiasm is a rare gift, and therefore cannot be within 
the power of us all; but intimacy with one’s subject and sympathy between the artists can be 
secured by every architect, and will to some extent remedy the deficiency in the lack of this 
enthusiasm. 

Now, to go to the second point, and again to quote Professor Middleton : —‘‘ The com- 
mercial spirit of the age and the general desire to produce the utmost display.” What 
vulgarity! Is this an age of vulgarity? Shall we cultivate it or shall we condemn it? 
There can be only one opinion. 

One of the greatest charms in architecture is doubtless simplicity ; and if we can do away 
with this vulgarity, and produce but a small quantity of wood-carving in place of the often 
over-elaboration, we may be able to get better results because we are allowed more time and 
thought for production. Gibbons, although producing a costly type of work, was a master in 
the art of simplification when desirable, some of his mouldings being most effectively and 
cleverly treated at a very nominal cost, thus enabling him to secure the better results on his 
more elaborate work, where he would not allow cost to interfere with his productions ; this, of 
course, is where the value of technical knowledge is of great service both to the architect and 
to the carver. 

I have spoken previously of contagious enthusiasm as if it were the swmmum bonum of 
carving ; it is needless to remark that this enthusiasm must be properly directed ; it must be 
placed at the back of knowledge to encourage and direct. All the enthusiasm in the world 
without knowledge is more or less useless. 

How is this knowledge to be secured in the fullest degree? In one mode of development 
we are unfortunately retrograding, viz. that of apprenticeship. Until the present generation 

in fact, until almost within the last decade-—apprenticeship was general, the master taking 
a keen interest in the welfare of his pupil; but now many masters do not care about appren- 
tices, preferring to take a boy and pay him what he is worth, the sole desire being to make 
him remunerative. Fortunately in the provinces and in one or two cases in London masters 
still adhere to the older method, with a result beneficial to the rising artist. I know of one 
studio where the last three apprentices have left their masters to be successful in immediately 
entering the Royal Academy schools of sculpture. This is no doubt encouraging to other 
youths, and is a tribute to the advantages of apprenticeship. 

At the present time the training to be obtained in the schools of art has greatly improved 
on what it was twenty years ago, and now real, useful, living knowledge is being given to the 
students at some of these institutions ; but here again we have no central leading authority to 
found or carry on any given school of carving. The school of Gibbons was created by his 
personal force in his work, which was lifted right away from its immediate surroundings to a 
height carving had not reached for two hundred years. Since his time—or shall we say since 
the middle of the eighteenth century ?—carving has steadily depreciated until towards the end 
of the nineteenth century. 

We must now look for some artist to lead us along the line of progress; if it cannot be 
done alone, it may be by united efforts. Art is long, and unless we can hand down to the 
younger generation some of the knowledge we have gained through the years of experience, 
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so that the threads of our knowledge may be carried on indefinitely, we cannot make such 
progress as history has painted for us in the past; as, for instance, during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, when our Churches formed a school of carving unequalled during succeeding 
centuries. 

Were not the old schools of painting more or less continuous, the pupil often rising above 
the standard of his master, and so by continued growth the fullest development took place ? 

I wish it were possible to found such a school for carving. One of the masters in 
London has given twenty years’ hard service, and has probably done more good in this 
direction than almost all the others combined ; we must see that this is carried forward, and 
to do this we must have the assistance and sympathy of the architects. We want their 
assistance in advice and presence in the midst of the students; further, now that we have 
not the religious fervour, which undoubtedly produced some of the best of our work, we must 
find another spur to help us along. Perhaps the best is ambition; at present ambition in a 
carver is almost dead ; he cannot see where it will lead him. Working for a competence is 
not ambition. True ambition must be unselfish—-not seeking personal profit, if personal 
honour. A wreath of laurels to the Roman was ofttimes more than gifts of palaces, gold, or 
silver. Can we not find some fitting crown for a man who will rise above his fellows in our 
art? Grinling Gibbons was made master-carver to King George I.—perhaps the only honour 
that was ever done a carver since the sixteenth century, when, especially in Italy and France, 
it was the custom of kings and princes to do honour to artists irrespective of their branch of 
art. Many nobles, as well as kings and princes, kept in their retinues artists in all the 
various materials. You yourselves give honour to the man who renders assistance to the 
science of architecture. Does not a carver who renders equal service to the art of architecture 
deserve some recognition ? 

I raise this point for your consideration, whether you can by rousing ambition secure 
that love of carving which was in the early carvers, and which I am convinced is still 
smouldering in the hearts of not a few to-day. 

I notice on your card of meetings you give a “Gold Medal.” Why not extend this to the 
allied arts, and present annually, or even triennially, an award of merit to the individual who 
has done something to raise the standard of his art ?—be it in mural decoration, stained 
glass, plaster-work, wood-carving, or any other branch of architectural work--and let such 
recognition be public, so that the award shall carry with it the good opinion of all thoughtful 
and art-loving men. This will to some extent arouse the ambition of the younger generation, 
who will more readily give their time to study and earnest work. But the opportunity must 
be created for continued study ; we must have a central school directed by men of know- 
ledge: We have seen that in the sixteenth century it was not a wood-carver who founded the 
great Italian Revival, but a master mind, a great artist and a practical architect, who pro- 
duced through his pupils and assistants what he himself designed. There is no doubt in my 
mind that it was Wren who created the later seventeenth and early eighteenth century work ; 
and by looking at the past we are able to judge of the future, so that in all probability we 
must look to the architectural profession to raise the standard of the work: the architect is 
the master, the carver being the servant ; but a direct and living sympathy must at all times 
exist between them if the best results are to be obtained. 

I am afraid my Paper has not taken up the question of wood-carving quite in the spirit 
that may have been anticipated. I should like, if I have time, to show a few photos of Gibbons’s 
and other works, as also examples of modern carving, making various remarks on the same, 
pointing out the change in the history of English work ; also where we fail, and where we may 
possibly improve. The detractors of Gibbons’s carving say he was not architectural in his work. 
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In this I agree to some extent, as already instanced in the reredos at St. James’s, Piccadilly ; 
but who will question the greater part of his wood and stone carving at St. Paul’s ; also at 
Hampton Court; Trinity College, Cambridge ; and some of the work at Belton House; the 
ceiling at Petworth, and many others? Further, should these detractors prove true, as true 
they are to some extent, is it not evidence of what I contend, that the architect is the respon- 
sible person to whom we must look for guidance and the uplifting of the art of wood-carving ? 
I would also like to point out a little difficulty carvers are continually meeting with, 
“ architects’ sketches of carving.” Very often an architect will mark on his drawing the word 
“carving ” ; to that we do not object ; but sometimes before the drawing leaves his office, his 
ussistant—often a junior—puts on a rough sketch of what he thinks is required ; the carver is 
invariably affected by whatever is shown, no matter how rough. This is really an important 
point, and as a carver I would suggest that whatever may be shown on the drawing should be 
strictly indicative of what the architect desires. As a typical instance we get half-inch scale 
drawing showing a circular shield: the carver naturally prepares his model on these lines ; the 
architect, afterwards, sends a clever sketch of a free shield, the result being that the carver 
(sometimes) produces a clever piece of carving by its inspiration. If we can geé architects to 
treat wood-carvers as fellow artists, showing them often from where they get their inspiration, 
never hesitating to give them a reference as to where the idea may be found which the 
architect desires developing, this would materially help in inspiring the work in question. 
With regard to my other suggestions, viz. a desire for simplicity, the assistance of architects, 
and finally the school for carving, these, especially the latter, are matters which we may all 
help forward. It may be a matter of time, but the efforts of a few hard workers would do 
much to realise the dream of those who have the welfare of wood-carving at heart ; so that 


‘The ideal beauty 
Which the creative faculty of mind 
Fashions and follows in a thousand shapes 
May be} more lovely than the real.” 
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DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPERS. 


Mr. Leonarp Strokes, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mr. GEORGE HUBBARD, F.S.A. [F’], said 
it was his pleasing duty to propose a vote of thanks 
to the two lecturers. The subject dealt with was 
essentially one of the high arts, and it became 
increasingly difficult to criticise this art, as the 
leading architects of the day had but just been 
telling them that one could not examine or criti- 
cise in art. He did not know exactly what they 
meant, but those present would appreciate the 
difficulty in which he was placed on this occasion. 
Perhaps one began slightly to realise their conten- 
tion in looking at one of the photographs on the 
screen which showed a good deal of the carving 
executed by Grinling Gibbons. The carving 
originally had been in the Chapel of Winchester 
College. Some forty-five years ago, however, 
a leading architect of that time, Mr. Butterfield, 
had instructions to carry out certain works at this 
chapel, and when he saw the carving in question, 
which was among the very finest specimens of 
carving in this country, he did not, the speaker 
supposed, consider it quite appropriate, or per- 
haps he considered his own Gothic work more 
suitable. At all events, the Renaissance carving 
of Grinling Gibbons was removed from Winches- 
ter College Chapel, and the Gothic work of Mr. 
3utterfield was substituted. Whether that carving 
Was appropriate or not to the chapel was a ques- 
tion beyond criticism ; but if he might as a humble 
architect represent any opinion at all, he was in- 
clined to think that, handsome as it was in the room 
depicted in the photograph, it might have been 
still handsomer in its original place where Grinling 
Gibbons intended it to be erected. The big drop 
among Mr. Martyn’s exhibits on the opposite wall 
was a good example of a copy of Grinling Gibbons’ 
work. One of the characteristics of his work was 
that he neither enlarged nor diminished the natural 
size of the foliage or flowers or fruit he was 
depicting. He so deeply undercut his work that a 
truly realistic effect was obtained, and every flower 
or fruit could be, as it were, picked from the wall 
where it was hanging. The realistic effect thus 
given was perhaps the chief characteristic of his 
work. The lecturers had pointed out how the 
best effects in their art might be obtained. But 
there was a great deal more in wood carving 
than just the effect that was attempted to be 
gained from the artistic point of view. Behind 
the artistic veneer there was a certain sentiment, 
and it was the duty of the architect or the carver 
to represent that sentiment in his work. Archi- 
tecture and carving should embody that sentiment 
quite apart from the purely artistic effect. If one 
took the long panel exhibited [see illustration, p. 294 
one was somewhat confused to know in what posi- 


tion that could appropriately be placed. It was a 
handsome piece of work from the purely art point 
of view, but it was really difficult to say whether it 
was intended for a church or a ballroom. The 
cherub with wings growing out of its shoulder- 
blades seemed to imply a certain ecclesiastical effect, 
and the acanthus-leaves bursting out into flowers 
seemed to suggest a ballroom effect. He felt that 
there was a certain difficulty in determining where 
such a piece of work could possibly be appropriately 
placed. The lecturers, especially Mr. Martyn, had 
very properly pointed out that it was for the archi- 
tect to instruct the carver in the sentiment that 
was to be conveyed in the executed work. Their 
thanks were due to the lecturers for giving them 
such instructive lectures, and for exhibiting so 
many examples of their art and photographs of 
their work. One also learned to appreciate some 
of the difficulties under which they laboured, difti- 
culties which might be lightened if architects and 
carvers worked together to achieve the result. 
Miss ELEANOR ROWE, who rose at the 
instance of the Chairman to second the vote of 
thanks, said that as a sister carver the lecturers 
would know that she realised and appreciated 
many of the difficulties they had spoken of. Mr. 
Aumonier’s remarks about the treatment of the 
ground and the mouldings were most helpful, and 
carvers would do well to bear them in mind. The 
ground of the carving should be one with the 
ornament, and not too detached and too mechanical, 
as was, she was afraid, too often the case in 
modern carving. She should like to have heard 
something more said about pierced carving, and as 
to the way the Gothic carvers treated it. In Gothic 
work the carving was pierced and applied to hollow 
mouldings ; the back was a little distance from it, 
and a wonderful effect was obtained. In some of the 
screens the effect of the piercing work was very satis- 
factory. There were panels ina pulpit at Coldridge 
treated with most excellent effect. She should be 
very sorry to see any attempt to revive Grinling 
Gibbons’ carving ; yet all carvers might learn an 
immense deal from it. The treatment of his 
foliage and flowers was admirable; he knew 
exactly what to take and what to omit; but she 
did not like the effect of the fret cut and applied 
ornament. It looked a great deal too detached. 
There seemed always a want of harmony in a 
Gibbons room: take, for instance, St. Lawrence 
Jewry, although the carving in itself was very 
beautiful. The suggestion that a gold medal 
should be offered to wood-carvers was excellent ; 
such an award would be a great encouragement to 
them, and she hoped the Institute might see their 
way to adopting the suggestion. She had much 
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pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks to the 
lecturers for their very interesting Papers, and 
much appreciated the honour done to her in being 
asked to do so. 

Mr. W. H. ATKIN-BERRY [F’.|, speaking in 
support of the vote of thanks, said that Mr. Martyn’s 
Paper would appeal to the warmest sympathies of 
all present. He had spoken of that indefinable 
thing called “ spirit’’ in the work, and had con- 
trasted the commercial spirit with the true artistic 
spirit: the commercial spirit was the bane of all 
that architects to achieve, and was un- 
fortunately so prevalent in these days. Mr. 
Martyn had said that the architect made the 
carver. That might be so, but he thought the archi- 
much in the hands of the carver, 


tect was V¢ ry 
and was greatly dependent on him. The carver 


Strove 


might make or mar the work of the architect 
according to the spirit in which the carver’s 
work was executed. Mr. Martyn had spoken of 


the enthusiasm which was necessary to the success 
of theart. They knew that enthusiasm in art was 
a potent force if it had scope and due encourage 
ment; but it might become chilled and withered 
by the want of encouragement. Architects them- 
selves had often to deplore that want of encourage- 
ment from those who employed them. They were 
not absolute masters of the situation. They were 
in the hands of those who paid for the work ; and 
often when they would like to employ the best 
talent they were prevented by the want of encou- 
ragement and true enthusiasm on the part of their 
clients. Therefore architects must not be held 
entirely responsible for making the carver. Mr. 
Martyn had referred to the practice of the archi- 
tect’s writing the word “carving’’ on his draw- 
ing, and then some other hand attempting to in- 
terpret that word and spoiling the whole thing. 
He thought it would often be very much better if 
the architect left the word “carving”’ to be in- 
terpreted by the carver, because if he had a carver 
of the right sort he was quite certain he would 
cet carving of the right sort. He had great 
pleasure in supporting the vote of thanks for the 
Papers, and also for the delightful specimens of 
carving which the lecturers had shown, and which 
were really quite as eloquent as any Papers could be. 

Mr. H. INIGO TRIGGS [4.], who was called 
on by the Chairman, said as far as English work 
was concerned he had chiefly studied the works of 
Inigo Jones, who had done so much towards fur- 
thering the art of wood-carving in England. In 
Worcester College, Oxford, he had had the pleasure 
of going through the whole of the original sketches 
Inigo Jones had made for wood-carvers, and had 
been much struck to see how very minutely he 
sketched out all the work which had to be executed 
for him, and certainly did not write the word 
“carving ’”’ on his drawings. He understood that 
up to that time carving had been very much left 
to the carver himself, but after examining those 
drawings of Inigo Jones he saw that could not 
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have been the case. He was afraid architects did 
not value that wonderful collection at Worcester 
College, Oxford, as much as they should. These 
drawings would be of great interest if exhibited at 
the Institute. It was marvellous the amount of 
work Inigo Jones put into his drawings. Some- 
times it was said that Wren had started the 
English craftsmen; he thought, however, that 
Inigo Jones was a little before Wren in that 
respect. In conclusion, the speaker said he had 
seen a good deal of Mr. Aumonier’s work at Ox- 
ford, and he had always taken pleasure in looking 
at it. 

Mr. J. D. CRACE [H.4A.] said he had taken a 
great deal of interest in wood-carving, and he had 
followed the Papers with close attention. There 
were some points he thought it might perhaps be 
worth laying a little stress upon. First of all, he 
entirely agreed with Mr. Martyn’s view that 
Grinling Gibbons became valuable to architects as 
a carver, apart from the towr de force of his powers, 
from the time he came under the direction of 
Wren. His work when subjected to architectural 
direction became at once valuable t» the building ; 
and so long as the carving, however beautiful, 
did not contribute to the beauty of what it was 
put to adorn, it ceased to have value from the 
architect’s point of view. In examining Grinling 
Gibbons’ work, or work done under him and in 
connection with him, too much stress could not 
be laid upon the extremely able treatment of the 
mouldings. Where the mouldings were not 
near the eye, and were run in large lengths 
and great continuity, the wood mouldings never 
had their contours disturbed. In Wren’s work, 
almost throughout St. Paul’s for instance, and in 
other places too, it will be found that the original 
section of the moulding can always be read right 
through as an undisturbed surface. That was one 
of the great charms of the work done by Grinling 
Gibbons under Wren’s direction. It was obsery- 
able in the simplest little strap mouldings or in 
the most beautiful ogee work. There was a fine 
example in a place so accessible that it was a pity 
to overlook it—viz. the chapel of Trinity College, 
Oxford. For of the most beautiful examples of the 
woodwork of Wren’s time the chapel of Trinity 
College, Oxford, was quite among the first. He 
did not think either of the readers of the Papers 
had laid sufficient stress on the value of French 
work. The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries had 
been mentioned very often, but he had heard no 
allusion to the stalls at Amiens or at Auch, which 
were superb, and far beyond anything in England. 
Another point wood-carvers of the present day 
seemed inclined to overlook was the great import- 
ance in ornamental work, and especially in scroll- 
work, of maintaining the line of interest in orna- 
ment. In the panels exhibited, done in what he 
should call Grinling Gibbons’ tour de force style, 
the direction of the ornament was very much lost 
unless one was opposite to it. He did not speak 
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so much of the actual design as the extraordinary 
knowledge of effect with which the old Italian 
carvers worked, as in the panels in the stalls at San 
Pietro, Perugia, and again in the beautiful work at 
the Vatican. The detail of the ornament was very 
elaborate, but the line of scroll was never lost sight 
of. It might be a bold piece of foliage or a mere 
string-like stem, but the light and shade always 
maintained the motif as a first feature. That was 
a thing very much lost sight of now. With 
reference to the Renaissance French and Italian 
carving, in both there was a life and delicacy quite 
unknown in English work. There was a most 
beautiful example in the stalls of 2 church and the 
cathedral at Bergamo. It was a good many years 
since he was there, but he retained his impression 
of the stalls, which had a number of children carved 
in wood surmounting the stalls and the arms of 
the stalls. There must be over 200 of these little 
gems of work—some of the most beautiful and 
natural representations of children that were ever 
produced. They should certainly be well studied 
by wood-carvers as an admirable example of the 
way in which the more independent form of wood- 
carving could be carried out. 

THe CHAIRMAN, in putting the vote, said all 
would agree that they had had two most admirable 
Papers. Mr. Aumonier had, so to speak, dealt with 
the practical side, and Mr. Martyn seemed to be 
full of enthusiasm and vigour upon the theoretical 
side, although they were largely indebted to him 
for the examples of practical work exhibited in the 
room. That showed clearly that, however imbued 
with theoretical ardour Mr. Martyn might be, he 
was also imbued with practical knowledge. They 
must all admit that while there were carvers and 
carvers, there were also architects and architects ; 
so that, while it might be wise for some architects 
to write “ carving’ on their drawings, and leave it 
to the carvers, it might be wise for other architects 
to do a little more than simply write the word 
“earving.”’ They might have sufficient know- 
ledge—and he hoped they had—to talk a little to 
the carver and suggest to him the sort of thing 
they ‘wished to see carved on their building. He 
did not think they could lay down any hard-and- 
fast rules. But what Mr. Martyn said was very 
true: it would be most valuable for carvers to 
know something about architecture. Many of 
their buildings suffered from this want of know- 
ledge in the carvers. They got natural foliage 
trickling about their buildings which they hoped 
from the sketches or models they saw were not 
going to be quite so natural or quite so trickly. 
With regard to Grinling Gibbons, although they 
might not all hold exactly his views on the precise 
type he adopted, they could not help admitting 
that his work was full of genius. Mr. Hubbard 
seemed to be disturbed as to whether one of the 
pieces on the wall was meant for a ballroom or a 
church, and he said that the cherub was more 
suitable for the church. He himself thought the 


cherub was occasionally most suitable to a ball- 
room! Though he thought Gibbons was a 
creat master, at the same time he never could 
quite feel at home with Gibbons’ sort of detached 
sentiment, his work being carved and applied. 
Having himself been brought up on the good old 
Gothic principle that the carving should be done 
out of a chunk of wood, he was afraid he should 
die in those principles. At the same time, he 
could not help feeling that this applied work had 
a charm of its own; so that he thought they 
should probably each go his own way. Some would 
have their work carved out of the chunk, and some 
would have the carving applied as in the manner 
of Grinling Gibbons. 

Mr. W. AUMONIER, in reply, said he had not 
referred to the Amiens work mentioned by Mr. 
Crace, as he had expressly stated that he should 
not deal historically with the subject. They would 
find that he had mentioned the Amiens work in a 
previous Paper read at the Institute. The speaker 
said he should like to give an instance of the want 
of appreciation of good work among men of the 
highest culture in England. He knew the Grinling 
Gibbons’ work at Trinity College, Oxford, many 
years ago when it was all beautifully dirty. Some 
years ago he was at Oxford and he went into Trinity 
College again to see the work in company with one 
of the professors. The moment he entered and 
glanced at the carving he thought they had been 
cleaning it: it looked quite white and new. Going 
close up to it, however, he found that the authorities 
had had every inch of that beautiful work covered 
with an oil paint. ‘That was the way they took 
care of the priceless examples remaining to them 
of old work ! 

Mr. A. W. MARTYN, in the course of his reply, 
speaking of ground work, said that the value of the 
Gothic carving was always taken from the face of 
the work, but in the classic carving the value was 
always taken from the background. He desired to 
thank Mr. H. A. Prothero for the use of the several 
examples of old work, and the fine photos of 
fifteenth century screens; also Messrs. Hudson & 
Kirn for their kindness in lending photos of 
original Gibbons work. 


Mr. J.D. CRACE [H.A.], in a communication to 
the Editor of the Journat dated 4th April, says :— 

“ After the discussion on the Papers on wood- 
carving, Mr. Aumonier stated, in reference to my 
mention of the woodwork in Trinity College 
Chapel, Oxford, that since he had seen it that 
woodwork had all been painted white. As it is 
ten years since I saw it I could not contradict 
him; but I afterwards wrote to a ‘ Trinity’ friend 
to make sure. It will be a relief to those interested 
to know that it is not painted white. It may have 
been at some time; but my friend says that, at 
any rate during the twelve years he has known it, 
there has been no paint on it. It is light in colour, 
and was probably cleaned at some time before that.”’ 
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REPORT OF THE REGISTRATION COMMITTEE. 


To THE RoyaL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS,— 

The Committee have the honour to report that a Sub-Committee have held fifteen 
sittings, and have heard the evidence and views of twenty-four architects from various parts 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

As a result of their deliberations, the Committee are impressed with the desire of 
many Architects (especially those who are practising in the provinces) that a legal status 
should be given to duly qualified practitioners in Architecture, and they are of opinion that 
this can be met by applying to Parliament for a legal Diploma of Membership of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, it being made compulsory that after (say) 1912 all Architects, 
before receiving this Diploma, must have passed through a definite course of Architectural 
Education in a recognised School. 

The Committee believe that in a short time if this were done the holding of such a 
Diploma would prove to be of professional value to all practising Architects. 

It is generally admitted by the advocates of the present draft Bill that the only 
chance of getting Parliamentary powers to carry out such a penalising proposal as the 
registration of the title of Architect would be: (1) by placing the registration in the hands 
of a Board partly composed of members outside the Institute, though it is suggested that 
the Institute should be largely represented upon it; and (2) by exempting from its operations 
all the members of the Institutions of Surveyors and Civil Engineers. It is also generally 
admitted that the standard for admission to such Registration would have to be a low one. 

The Committee believe that unless the profession can approach Parliament with 
approximate unanimity there is little chance, in the present state of public business in the 
House of Commons, of getting any contentious measure passed. 

The Committee therefore recommend that at present the Institute should confine 
itself to attempting to obtain Parliamentary recognition for its membership, an attempt 
which, they believe, would meet with very general support. Such State recognition would 
encourage Education and raise the qualifications of Architects, and would at the same 
time avoid the temporary necessity of granting a statutory title to unqualified men. 

The Committee recommend that the title of the Institute be changed to that of 
“The Royal College of Architects,” and that a temporary third class of professional 
members be established. 

As an Appendix to this Report the Committee submit an outline of suggestions to 
give effect to the recommendations herein contained. 

The Committee beg leave to state that this Report has been adopted by them 
unanimously at a meeting on the 20th March 1906, at which the following members were 
present :— 

Edwin T. Hall (Vice-President), | Alexander Graham (Hon. Secretary). 
in the Chair. EK. A. Gruning. 

R. 8. Balfour. G. H. Oatley (Bristol). 

W. H. Atkin Berry. George Hubbard. 

A. W. Brewill (Nottingham). H. V. Lanchester. 

J. J. Burnet (Glasgow). A. N. Prentice. 





J. T. Cackett (Newcastle). 
W. D. Caroe. 

T. E. Colleutt. 

A. W. S. Cross. 

E. Guy Dawber. 

EK. M. Gibbs (Sheffield). 
J.S. Gibson. 


W. J. Gilliland (Belfast). 


G. H. Fellowes-Prynne. 

John W. Simpson. 

John Slater. 

Leonard Stokes (Vice-President). 
C. Harrison Townsend. 

Paul Waterhouse. 

Sir Aston Webb. 

Edmund Woodthorpe. 
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The President, whose absence through illness was deeply regretted, together with 
Mr. H. T. Hare, Vice-President, and Mr. J. A. Gotch, who were unavoidably prevented 
from attending, have desired their names to be added to those appearing. 

By order of the Registration Committee, 
20th March 1906. W. J. LOCKE, Secretary. 


APPENDIX TO THE REPORT. 
HEADS OF SCHEME FOR RAISING QUALIFICATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


1. Revise the Charter, and 
2. Submit a Bill to Parliament. 


CHARTER REVISION. 

(a) Change name to Royal College of Architects, and the affixes F.R.I.B.A. and A.R.I.B.A. 
to F.R.C.A. and A.R.C.A. 

(b) Substantive provision—In future Fellows to be elected 

(1) after 1906 from those who have passed the Associates’ Examination ; or 
(2) by Council in special cases. 

(c) To authorise the constitution of a scheme of education to be compulsory on all 
candidates coming up for examination after 1912. 

(d) Create new subscribing class of temporary duration, without the power of voting, to 
be called Licentiates (L.R.C.A.), at a low fee, to admit bond fide Architects who 
are not eligible for F. or A.R.C.A. 

All members of Allied or other Societies of Architects, found eligible by the 
Council of the R.C.A., to be admitted as Licentiates without election. Admission 
to class to be closed within a year after the passing of the Act. 
All to sign declaration and obligation as to Professional Conduct. 
(e) F., A., and L. to be defined as Professional Members. 
(f) Disciplinary powers to be increased with power of appeal. 


BILL TO PARLIAMENT. 


Declare it is in public interest that Employers should be enabled to distinguish 
between Architects recognised as qualified by a competent authority and those not so 
recognised. 
Enact 
(a) Following the precedent of the Law Society, the Royal College of Architects (already 
recognised by Parliament as authority for granting certificates required by 
District Surveyors before they can receive appointments) be empowered and 
required, by its Council, to institute and supervise Education and Examination 
of Architects for admission to the R.C.A. and to confer the titles F.R.C.A. and 
A.R.C.A. 
Confirming all such present titles. 

(b) Give statutory force to present Charters. 

(c) Legalise scale of charges, to be approved by Privy Council, for all Professional Members 
of R.C.A. 

(da) Municipalities and other Public Bodies acting in fiduciary position shall on the erection 
or alteration of buildings in cities or towns employ a Professional Member of 
the R.C.A. 

(N.B.—It is a question if clause (d) should be introduced, but it is likely to commend 
itself to Parliament, and it follows a policy long supported by the Council and by a large 
number of the members of the Institute. At the worst it could be struck out of the Bill.) 
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MEMORANDUM ACCOMPANYING THE REGISTRATION 
COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 


In accordance with a resolution of the Registration Committee the President appointed 
in October last a Sub-Committee, consisting of the following: Sir William Emerson, Sir 
Aston Webb, Messrs. J. Slater and T. I. Collcutt on the one side, and Messrs. J. S. Gibson, 
A. W.S. Cross, W. H. Seth-Smith, and George Hubbard, on the other side, with the President 
as Chairman. Subsequently, owing to Sir Wm. Emerson's absence in India, Mr. Edwin T. 
Hall was nominated by the President to take his place, and the President’s selection was 
subsequently confirmed by the Registration Committee. 

At the first meeting of the Sub-Committee, on 25th October 1905, the following pro- 
cedure was agreed upon—viz. to summon twenty-four witnesses, comprising six metropolitan 
and six provincial architects in favour of registration, and a similar number of metropolitan 
and provincial architects holding the opposite view, the witnesses to be summoned to give 
their personal opinion on the question. 

The first meeting for the examination of witnesses was held on 22nd November, and 
eleven subsequent meetings were held, when the following twenty-four gentlemen were good 
enough to attend and express their opinions before the Committee. Those in favour were: 
Messrs. W. Gillbee Scott, H. A. Saul, Lewis Solomon, Ellis Marsland (Hon. Secretary 
Society of Architects), H. W. Wills, F. R. Farrow, H. L. Goddard (Leicester), S. Perkins 
Pick (Leicester), H, Smith (Bristol), W.J. Gilliland (Belfast), J. W. Beaumont (Manchester), 
John Keppie (Glasgow) ; and against them Messrs. J. Macvicar Anderson, Professor Beresford 
Pite, Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., Basil Champneys, H. H. Statham, T. G. Jackson, R.A., 
C. Hadfield (Shettield), Professor Capper (Manchester), J. J. Burnet (Glasgow), J. A. Gotch 
(Kettering), W. M. Fawcett (Cambridge), and Professor C. H. Reilly (Liverpool). 

A shorthand writer was present throughout the proceedings to place the evidence on 
record. 

The Sub-Committee then proceeded to consider its report to the Registration Com- 
mittee. The general effect of the evidence may be briefly summed up as follows: On 
the one hand it was strongly felt by the witnesses in favour of registration that the 
standard of architectural ability would be raised by instituting compulsory training and 
examination; and also it was thought that, in the imterest alike of the public and the 
Profession, only those who had proved their competence by passing a qualifying examination 
should be legally entitled to call themselves architects. 






On the other side, there was an equally strong feeling that the measure proposed 
would have a tendency to lower the art of architecture, and that, as the test to be applied 
must in the opinion of many be a low one, there would inevitably be a tendency to register 
very poorly qualified men; and that, though examinations might fairly test a man’s con- 
structive knowledge, they could not fix a standard in art. 

[t seemed obvious that with these strongly conflicting views there would be the greatest 
possible difficulty in obtaining parliamentary sanction to the measure proposed ; and the 
Sub-Committee, after due deliberation, therefore unanimously agreed to the terms of a 
Report, which was subsequently submitted to and approved at a well-attended meeting of 
the full Registration Committee held on the 20th inst. It was considered that, amongst 
the incidental advantages to be obtained by these proposals, and in addition to those 
mentioned in the Sub-Comumittee’s Report (a) it would ensure legal recognition of the 
[nstitute’s scale of charges; ()) it would enable the Institute to deal more effectually 
with cases of dishonourable professional practice ; (c) and it would be likely to meet with 
the fairly unanimous support of the whole body of the Institute. 
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9, Conpuir Street, Lonpon, W., 7th April 1906. 


CHRONICLE. 


Architects’ Registration: Discussion on the Institute 
Committee’s Report and Recommendations. 


A Special General Meeting, summoned by the 
Council in accordance with By-law 60, was held 
on Tuesday, 3rd April, Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vice- 
President, in the Chair. The objects of the Meet- 
ing, in the terms of the notice issued to members 
with the last number of the JouRNAL, were as 
follows :— 

To receive formally the Draft Registration Bill 
printed in the Journat of the 22nd July 1905, and 
the accompanying Report and Recommendations 
‘see pp. 302-4| of the Registration Committee 
adopted at a Meeting on the 20th March 1906 when 
it was Resolved to recommend the Royal Institute 
to adopt the Scheme outlined in the Report instead 
of the Draft Registration Bill already published. 

The notice paper further stated that the following 
Resolutions would be proposed from the Chair :— 

1. That the Report and Recommendations of 
the Registration Committee dated 20th March 1906 
be adopted. 

2. That the Council be requested to take the 
necessary steps forthwith to apply to His Majesty 
the King for a Revised or Supplemental Charter 
embodying the said Report and Recommendations, 
and also as soon as possible to prepare and present 
a Bill to Parliament to give effect to the same. 

THE CHAIRMAN, in opening the meeting, referred 
to the continued illness of the President which 
prevented his being present. They much regretted 
his absence on account of the importance of the 
meeting, and no one regretted it more than he 
(Mr. Hall) did, because, unfortunately, at the 
President’s request, he was obliged to take the 
Chair, and he could not pretend to anything like 
the weight that the President would possess on 
such an occasion. In the circumstances, the 
Chairman continued, he would ask the kind con- 
sideration and generosity of the Meeting. 

The Secretary having read the notice convening 
the meeting as set out above,— 

THE CHATRMAN went on to say that they would 


all admit the great importance of the business 
before them. First, he said, he would lay on the 
table the Bill which was published in the Journan 
of July 1905 for the Enrolment of Architects, and 
also the Report of the Registration Committee 
which was already in members’ hands, together 
with the Appendix and the Memorandum which 
accompanied it. He would also like to state that 
Mr. Middleton had given notice of a resolution in 
proper form, and that when the business imme- 
diately before the meeting had been disposed of, 
Mr. Middleton would have the opportunity of 
bringing his resolution forward. It would be richt, 
he thought, to give a short outline of the history 
of the subject now before them. In January 
1904 the Institute appointed a Committee to con- 
sider the question of Registration. The Com- 
mittee consisted of the Council and the represen- 
tatives of the Allied Societies, and eventually other 
gentlemen from the country were appointed, so 
that it consisted really of the Council and an 
equal number of other members. This Com- 
mittee in due course appointed a sub-committee, 
which went energetically to work, and was en- 
gaged on a scheme when its labours were ren- 
dered of no avail by the election which took 
place in the summer of 1904, when an entirely 
new Council was appointed. This necessitated 
the reconstruction of the Committee, and this 
Committee started de novo. It appointed a sub- 
committee, which held many meetings; and 
in the result the Committee brought forward a 
scheme in the form of a Draft Bill, which was 
published in the Journat of July 1905. Just at 
that time a new election took place, when the 
personnel of the Council was again absolutely 
altered, and the reconstructed Committee pro- 
ceeded with the duty which still lay upon it. 
The Committee felt that it was due to its pre- 
decessor to give the most careful consideration to 
the work that had been done ; and further decided 
that it was not wise to rely upon the knowledge of 
its own members and their own views in reference 
to such a debatable matter, but that it would 
be desirable to take the views and opinions of 
representative men from all parts of the king- 
dom. A sub-committee was therefore appointed 
to do this, and on that sub-committee several 
gentlemen were placed who had been engaged in 
the preparation of the previous scheme submitted 
in the Draft Bill. The procedure on this sub- 
committee was as follows. Some _ twenty-four 
architects from all parts of the country, including 
Ireland, were asked to appear before the Com- 
mittee and give evidence, and each member of the 
sub-committee separately examined every witness 
that came forward. He thought every one would 
agree that no better course could have been 
adopted to obtain a proper elucidation of the 
very difficult questions before that body. He 
was perfectly sure that every one on that 
he 
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sub-committee—he was speaking for all his col- 
was actuated by one sole object, viz. 
to get a wise and just decision on a very debatable 
point. The net result was that they came to 
certain conclusions, and those conclusions were 
submitted to the whole Committee. The members 
of the Committee having had before them the whole 
of the evidence taken by the sub-committee, came 
toa unanimous decision, which was before them 
to-day in the Committee’s Report, and they made 
the unanimous recommendation that the Institute 
should adopt the scheme outlined in that Report 
instead of the Draft Bill previously submitted. 
He would endeavour broadly to set out the objects 
of that scheme. First they desired to enable the 
public to distinguish between qualified and un- 
qualified architects. Secondly, as a means to 
this end it was thought desirable that the name of 
the Institute should be changed to that of “The 
Royal College of Architects,” following the pre- 
cedents of other professions—as, for instance, of 
the Royal College of Surgeons and the Royal 
College of Physicians. Thirdly, the object was to 
collect into the Royal Institute of British Architects 
all qualified architects, and then to apply to Parlia- 
ment in order to give them a legal diploma and 
lecal titles. When this had been brought about it 
was decided, and it was reeommended, that in future 
admission should only be by acompulsory training 
upon lines to be settled by the Institute, and by 
Cc ympulsory examinations. When this was done, 
with all the accompanying publicity which of 
necessity would arise from it, it was felt that those 

unqualified men, might be 


leagues— 


who were outside, th 
left alone. People might go to them just as they 


now go to medical quacks, but in no other sense 
would they be, in the course of a few years, a 
factor that need be taken into account. The 


advantages of this scheme were generally felt to 
be that instea 1 of riving titles to unqualified men, 
and so to that extent lowering the immediate 
prestige and status of the profession for a time, 
they could proceed at once on an upward course. 
With regard to the question of alteration of name, 
naturally many members felt a sentiment for 

title—The 





the old Royal Institute of British 
Architects. That was v ry natural and laudable; 
having lived under such a title they must all 


appreciate it. But if the keynote of the architec- 
tural profession was to be compulsory e lucation, 
then the title of ‘“‘ The Royal College of Architects ”’ 
had this creat advantage, that it connoted this 
difference, this educational change, in the Institute 
in the public mind. People were accustomed to 
think of the Royal College of Surgeons as an educa- 
tional bo ly, and they would also come to think of the 
toyal College of Architects as an educational body. 
It was a dignified title, it was shorter than the 
present title, and it had the parallels he had before 
mentioned. As regards the temporary class it was 
proposed to add to the Institute, they must all 
appreciate the fact that the Committe very 
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jealous of interference with the rank and the dignity 
of the Fellows and Associates of the Institute. 
They all appreciated the energy and the ability 
of those gentlemen who had through much labour 
passed the examinations of the Institute and taken 
their Associateship. Therefore, although they were 
desirous of drawing in all bona fide architects to 
the Institute, they could not think of giving them 
the position which had been earned by others only 
by great effort. ‘They could not fail to recognise 
that there were a great many men outside the In- 
stitute, some of whom were eligible for Fellowship 
and others for the Associateship, if they passed 
the examinations. But there was a third class. 
There was the class of man who was honourable 
and upright and a bona fide architect, and who was 
entitled to their respect, although they could not 
offer him either the Fellowship or Associateship. 
But they must all agree that it was eminently 
desirable that they should identify those gentlemen 
with the interests they desired to further, and so 
the Committee suggested the creation of a tem- 
porary Class, to be called “ Licentiates,’’ which was 
only intended to be open for twelve months after 
the passing of the proposed Act, when it would be 
closed ; and after that date no one should come in 
who had not passed through the examinations for 
the Associateship or the educational course it was 
proposed to set before them. These three classes 
it was proposed should be called “ Professional 
Members.”’ A further object was that the discip- 
linary powers of the Royal College should be 
increased. Many witnesses, he regretted to say, 
had informed the sub-committee that dishonourable 
practices were not uncommon in different parts of 
the United Kingdom. Personally he was glad to 
say that he had never known in his life but one 
architect who had been guilty of dishonourable 
conduct, and it had been a revelation to him to hear 
of these dishonourable practices. At the same time 
they sympathised thoroughly with those who had 
suffered thereby, and they had come to the conclusion 
that, assuming the evil did exist, the disciplinary 
powers of the Institute should be increased, and 
power should be got from Parliament to make it a 
real punishment to a man to be turned out for 
a dishonourable action. Further, they thought it 
desirable that the Institute Scale of Charges should 
be legalised, so that it might be pleaded in a Court 
of Law and there should be no answer toit. That 
was a perfectly reasonable and honourable thing. 
It followed the precedent of the Solicitors Act, and 
there was no reason why it should not be obtained. 
Lastly, they thought that in respect of public 
buildings it was desirable that endeavour should be 
made to obtain from Parliament a stipulation that 
public buildings should be designed and carried out 
only by qualified architects. There was a great 
awakening of interest in architecture among the 
public, and it was felt that they might legitimately 
hold out the hope that members of municipalities 
having a pride in their cities would desire that 
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none but qualified men should be employed to 
carry out the designs for municipal buildings. He 
had now laid down the general outlines on which 
the Committee had framed their Report, and he 
could not but think that they were reasonable 
lines, and that they must commend themselves 
to the Institute because they all had but one 
object—viz. the honourable progress of the pro- 
fession to which they owed so much, and of which 
they were all so proud. They hoped that if this 
project were carried through it would meet with 
the general support of all right-thinking men in 
the country. There had been some suspicion of 
disunion among the profession, but the new 
proposals would, he believed, tend to unity, and he 
earnestly asked them on behalf of the Registration 
Committee to approve the scheme. It was the 
natural evolution—not revolution—of the Insti- 
tute; and it would tend to raise their status—if 
that werea right word to use—it would tend, at all 
events, to raise them in the public estimation, and 
would show that every man who practised archi- 
tecture was actuated by an honourable desire to do 
that which was right and best for the profession 
he practised. The Chairman then moved the first 
resolution—viz. “ That the Report and recommen- 
dations of the Registration Committee dated 
20th March 1906 be adopted.”’ 

Sir Aston Wesn, R.A., Past President, said he 
could not help hoping, and very sincerely hoping, 
that they were going to be unanimous about the 
matter before them. He hoped that they would 
show a determined and decided unanimity, and 
carry it through. The Institute had appointed 
a Committee to consider the question, and for 
two years they had been considering it, spending 
time which was of the utmost value to every 
member of that Committee, and they had in the 
result arrived at the unanimous Report submitted 
to the present Meeting. He hoped that the Insti- 
tute, after appointing the Committee which had 
given so much time and labour to the work, would 
loyally support them, and adopt their Report and 
recommendations. The Chairman had so ably 
and so fully placed before the Meeting all the 
details of what was proposed, that he himself 
would detain them for but a very few minutes. 
He should like to say that the evidence taken 
by the Committee had been printed, and he 
had some hopes that it might have been in their 
hands, so that they could see the arguments for 
and against registration that had been put for- 
ward by the witnesses. They would, however, 
understand that in matters of this sort a man 
would say confidentially to a committee what he 
might not altogether wish to publish ; and although 
he hoped that at some time, at any rate, a précis 
of what had been stated would be at the disposal 
of members, it was obvious at the moment that 
was not possible. If they could see the evidence, 
he was quite sure they would see how much there 
was to be said on both sides of the question. ‘I'he 
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Committee came to consider their report with 
that feeling, and all the members of the Com- 
mittee were very much impressed with how much 
could be said on both sides. He would not 
attempt now to meet any objections which might 
be raised; he hoped there were none—at any 
rate, he personally had not heard of any serious 
objections. He was very pleased, when the 
Registration Committee met, that there were 
practically no objections, and that they seemed to 
think that the sub-committee had suggested a 
means by which a step might be taken that many 
wished for. Some would, of course, think that 
the Committee had not gone far enough. Others 
would think that they had gone too far. He could 
only say that he hoped both sides would agree 
that, for once in a way, they could not each get 
exactly what they wanted. He did not know 
whether any of those present had ever been able to 
do this—he (the speaker) never had—and he did 
not suppose any mortal man could propose a 
scheme which would suit everybody. In this they 
had, at any rate, met as nearly as they could the 
views of both sides—very strong views, very de- 
termined views, and views which they did not 
ignore at all—but as men of reason they had 
endeavoured to select that which would meet as 
far as possible the general wish, and to secure 
what they were so anxious to obtain—viz. more 
unanimity among the profession. If members 
could see their way to adopt this they would be 
doing a great good to the Institute. They would 
relieve the profession from a very tedious and 
irritating discussion which had gone on for years. 
They would put the means of education for their 
young men ona much sounder basis, and they 
would also put the Institute on a sounder basis. 
If they obtained the statutory powers proposed, 
they would, as the Chairman had said, be in a better 
position before the world. He did not attach so 
very much importance to that, but he did attach 
importance to their finding themselves united over 
the matter, and being able to give their efforts 
towards the advancement of architecture, which he 
believed, by settling this question, they should do. 
One further point he would refer to. It was stated 
in the Report that the standard of compulsory 
registration would have to be a very low one. 
Some had asked, How did they know that? They 
knew it partly by the evidence given before the 
Committee. A very distinguished architect in his 
evidence said he felt sure that no examiner, if he 
found a candidate good in certain points, would 
dare to refuse him the right to practise as an 
architect because he did not like his design. 
Another witness, an extremely interesting witness, 
Professor Capper of Manchester—he was glad to 
see him present among them that evening—who 
was in Quebec when registration was started 
there, and who was in that country and took an 
active part in educational work for several years 
after registration had been in vogue, had given bis 
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lification must be a low one, 
examining men for the right of 

earning their brea land butter no human examiner 
very high standard on the art 
side when hi that the men’s living depended 
on it. He mentioned that as the ground and reason 
or putting in the Report that the standard for 
1 have to bealow one. In con- 

clusion he could only repeat that they were met 
there with an opportunity of bringing this question 
to a close, or at all events of carrying it a step 
further—of giving powers which architects had 
ir proposals were accepted, 


opinion that the qua 
that when they wer 


could be vot to nx 


Knew 


admission woul 


{ 


never had before. If the 


the Council, he was sure, would take the best care 
to carry the scheme through as quickly as pos- 
sible. If they were refused, they should all be in 
the mill again: no advance would be made, and 


many of them would feel disheartened and unable 
in the future to take further part in the controversy. 
At present, they were all willing, whatever feeling 
they had, to do thei to carry the scheme 
through and see how it worked. He believed it 
would work, and that it would work for the good 
of architecture and for the good of architects. He 
cerely that the Meeting would take 


hop ad most 


that view, and that they would support their 
Committee in the recommendations they had 
made, 

Mr. J. S. Grpson I’.| said he should like to 
corroborate what Sir Aston Webb had said, and 
also to state that t y were indebted to the Chair- 
man for the lucid and clear way in which the 
Report of the Re tration Committee had been 


explained to the Meeting. Asa membe r, he might 
] ition Committees, and having 
unt of ti 


. 1 al > 


say, ot all the Leo1st 


time in trying to 


Spent a consideral 


obtain information on this much-debated subject, 
he should like just to say a few words on one 
aspect of it which had not been touched upon that 
evening. In the first place, it was evident to 


iken an interest in the subject, 
prominently brought before 
by reason of the expression of opinion 
provincial and Allied Societies, the 
\llied Societies and provincial 
practising architects generally. During his wan- 
derings up and down the country and from his 
knowledge and acquaintanceship with men prac- 
towns, it had been 
was a feeling 
urchitects that the Institute was 
. with the welfare of its 
London members; and unfortunately there was 
among a considerable number of them a feeling 
that Institute might do more as a 
body for the benefit of members who were not able 
to come to London and take part in the meetings, 


eve ry one who had 
that it had been ver 
the Institute 
of many oi the 








members of 





tising in rious provincial 
imp) ssea 
wmong provincia 
very 


upol n that there 


larcely concerned 


perhaps the 


and to whom, by reason of thei geographical 
situation, the advantages of the Institute were in a 
creat measure de) This feeling was a per- 


fectly legitimate one, and this question of regis- 
tration was, he thought, largely the outcome of 
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2; that there had been among the pro- 
vincial practising architects an idea that through 
registration or some such scheme their position 
would be improved, and that the Institute, as the 
chief architectural body of the country, would be 
helping them in the many little difficulties that 
beset their practice in towns, and to which, per- 
haps, London architects were not quite so sub- 
ject. Perhaps the institution of this original 
Registration Committee might have been largely 
due to a feeling of that kind. But, whatever may 
have been the origin of it, there was no doubt that 
the work done by the Registration Committee 
in drafting the Bill published last July and the 
Report which accompanied it—the work then done 
was done with the knowledge and the experi- 
ence based on the evidence which that Com- 
mittee was enabled to get very largely from 
representative provincial men, for upon that Com- 
mittee there were practically equal numbers of 
London architects and provincial architects. It 
seemed at the time that the Draft Bill embodied, 
as far as they were able to judge, the method of 
procedure which would be the most efficient in 
giving to the architectural profession the status in 
the eyes of the law which it had not hitherto 
possessed. But since that time and since the 
institution of the reconstructed Registration Com- 
mittee—the sub-committee more particularly, con- 
sisting of the President as Chairman, four anti- 
recistrationists, and four registrationists—they 
had obtained in a more concrete and a more lucid 
form a really valuable expression of opinion from 
representative men, He was quite certain that he 
spoke not only for his colleagues on the registration 
side but for the others when he said that it had 
been borne in upon them that the most important 
thing was to get such a measure through Parlia- 
ment as would not only give the Institute, but give 
the whole profession of architecture an impetus, 
and that the only means of doing SO Was by pre- 
senting a united front; and that was absolutely 
impossible under the previous Registration Draft 
Bill. ‘They were impressed with the fact that 
they could not go to Parliament with that Draft 
Registration Bill, or even embody all the principles 
which were in that Bill, with any chance of taking 
with them the good feeling, the co-operation and 
help which they had a right to expect, and which 
they desired to have, from those more distin- 
cuished members who had enabled the Institute 
and the architectural profession as a whole to 
occupy in the eyes of the Government and of all 


this feeling ; 


responsible persons the position it now held. 
With that object in view the whole of their 
energies had been bent on devising a scheme 


which would give the registrationists probably as 
much as they dared hope for, and finding in 
the anti-registrationists a spirit of magnanimity 
which would enable them to give them a little 
more, at any rate to frame a proposal which he 
thought embodied in the main the whole of the 
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necessary principles which might be—and would 
be if they were unanimous—passed by the Govern- 
ment, and which undoubtedly would help to place 
the architectural profession ina far better position 
than it had ever held before. His own view of 
the matter was, that with the institution of an 
efficient and thoroughly well-thought-out scheme 
of education they would attract better men, they 
would get better results, and by-and-by they would 
make better architects. Dy the institution of a 
compulsory examination they would put before 
the younger men the seriousness of really putting 
their hearts and minds into their work with the 
view of becoming members of a great and, he 
hoped, a noble profession. Also, as a very con- 
siderable asset from the point of view of practical 
politics, he thought that if they were enabled to 
legalise their Scale of Charges they should be in 
a position they had never occupied before. — It 
would not be possible now to sneer at their 
charges, and they would occupy, at any rate in 
the State, a definite position where they could 
not be easily assailed. Further than this, he 
might point out that if this whole scheme were 
carried through—and he thought with Sir Aston 
Webb that all the members of the Institute, all 
the men who had worked hard to make the Insti- 
tute what it was, and who had been members of 
the Council, and Presidents, and Past-Presidents, 
were all willing and ready to carry it through, 


and personally he hoped that they would be 
unanimous in carrying it through: if this 
scheme were carried through, the result would 
be that they would have taken a great step 


in the right direction, and nothing which was 
done, nothing which might be done if the Dill was 
passed, would preclude any further steps being 
taken in the future which these architects might 
decide for themselves. The way was open. — Difti- 
culties would be very much less than they were ; 
two or three almost insuperable difficulties would 
be entirely removed in twenty years’ time. The 
result would be that they would probably have 
done the rough spade work, and could leaye it to 
those who came afterwards to finish what had 
been begun.—The speaker concluded by seconding 
the motion before the Meeting. 

Mr. G. A. T. Mippneron |4.| rising with the 
intention of proposing an amendment, 

THE CHAIRMAN said he would first read to 
the Meeting a communication they had received 
from Mr. Middleton, in which he stated that he 
should move the following amendment to the 
adoption of the Report, viz. “ That this Institute, 
having considered the Report of the Registration 
Committee and the Appendix and Memorandum 
attached thereto, is in favour of the general prin- 
ciple of the statutory qualification of architects.” 
Continuing, the Chairman said he had carefully 
considered this proposition. It was not, however, 
an amendment—it was a separate resolution 
which might be put after the one before the 
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Meeting had been dealt with ; but it was comple- 
mentary to and practically approved the scheme 
which the Registration Committee had laid before 
the Institute. 

Mr. Mippieton: I have put it on the Agenda 
paper to prevent any over-precipitancy on the part 
of the Institute. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You can speak to the re- 
solution which is before the Meeting, but you 
must please not treat this as an amendment to it, 
nor speak of itasan amendment. You can deal with 
this presently as a separate resolution, if you like, 
later on; but I cannot accept it as an amendment 
to the present resolution. 

Mr. Mrppieton, submitting to the Chairman’s 
ruling, went on to read the resolution passed in 
January 1904 appointing the Registration Com- 
mittee, viz. “ That a Committee, consisting of the 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and representatives of the Allied Societies, be ap- 
pointed to consider the principle of registration and 
to report thereon to a Special General Meeting.” 
[t was, he said, the question of the principle 
only which was referred to that Committee. 
They were given no mandate to prepare a Dill; 
they were given no mandate to prepare a scheme. 
That Committee reported on the principle (see 
JOURNAL 22nd July 1905, p. 585) to the effect 
that they considered that “satisfactory training, 
education, and examination can only be secured 
by means of the statutory qualification of archi- 
tects. And, further, the present system of 
obligatory examination haying proved of 
advantage to the Institute and the profession 
an extension of this system by making it com- 
pulsory on all intending architects would. still 
further improve their status.” So far the Com- 
mittee was entirely within its scope. It had, how- 
ever, prepared a Dill, and whether that Bill were 


creat 


a right one or a wrong one he had held all 
the way through that the Committee had no 
right to do so. It was good work insomuch as 


it showed that a Bill was possible; but even that 
hac already been proved. Then the Committee 
was changed at the last election of the Council, 
and it did the very wisest thing that could have 
been done ; it appointed a committee to take evi- 
dence and carefully weigh that evidence. What 
they had heard had assured them all that the Com- 
mittee had done its work exceedingly carefully, 
exceedingly wisely, and exceedingly thoroughly, 
and that although it consisted of strong partisans 
on both sides, they had acted in a non-partisan 
spirit. They had very conflicting views put before 
them, and they had in their Memorandum given a 
synopsis of those views, and had done so very 
rightly. But he contended that they had gone 
further than they had a right to do under the Re- 
ference to the Committee. They had drawn up a 
scheme. It might be a good scheme or it might 
not. ‘The hope had been expressed that it would 
meet With unanimous support. In bringing for- 
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ward the amendment as he proposed, he hoped to 
have got it passed, and then the Council would 
have roceed point by point with 
their scheme as_ the felt it convenient. The 
Chairman, howe ver, l iled that he W uld be 
out of order in doing that. He should 
through the Re port to show that it did contain a 
large number of contentious points, which it would 
for them to adopt wt toto 
vay. He did not say that 


been still fre to } 


like to go 


be a very sel 





at one sit 


they might not be right, and that upon further and 
more mature consideration they might not agree 
with the great majority and possibly with all; but 
there were mal y contentious points in the scheme 
which req ulre this further consideration. lirst, 
he supposed that JUST word had slipped in, per- 
haps inadvertently should be compulsory 
in, say, 1912 that all chitects must have passed 
throuch a definite course of architectural educa- 
tion in a recognist chool. Did they wish to 
throw ove that principle of article ship which had 
made English architecture? Did they mean to 
insist tl f ter going through his 
irticl hould oh a school, whether he 
was living i me le country town where it 
was very <lifficult to in such training, or not? 
He considered t] this W a contentious point. 
The next p t he ld draw attention to Si 
Aston We had ed to already, viz. that it 
was admitted that e standard for admission to 
recistratio | to be a low one that 
there would he { ¢ low examination neces- 
sarily tor { BA bine Royal Institute of 
DBriti Archite This, whether it be a Regis- 
tration B ssed, or whether it be the 
Bill which w fore ved in the present Report, 
Was abo \ lucational measure. He 
had had L t something over 
twenty ye ta ne all that time 
he could ; I I Le ry tew young men 
who had t tl t l essary to enable them 
to reac) b Satista \ tandardd. H had met 
L great nu { that the Institut 
examinations ot eXalinations were v Littl 
bit diftic power, Possessing the 
ability t yualit for them, had funked them, 
thrown not t wn up architec 

ure hto the proyinces to 
practise ¢ lower standard than they 
could have p t t t been compulsory for 
them to | } er examination. That, 
hie thou ; notiel lightly contentious 
point. TI : = this Institute should 
be called the LOY ( llege of Architects.”’ He 

Von t ol n to that; there micht be 
vood reasons I [ lt. There was, however, 
a sentimental objection on the part of many, and 
he hou ( (lL that evening, and 
constitute ( rhly contentious point 
which ou thre hed out at ereater 
leoneth did i ulLopt all these con- 
tentious poi [ l ittiny, further, under 
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the head of “Charter Revision,’ “that in future 
Fellows shall be elected by the Council in special 
cases,’ he was one of those who greatly deplored 
what happened a month ago; but in face of it, 
could they say that it was non-contentious to give 
the Council power immediately to elect to Fellow- 
ship in special cases? He thought that a dis- 
tinetly contentious point. 

THE CHAIRMAN: That is in the present Charter. 

Mr. MrppLeron, continuing, said that under (d) 
in the Appendix it was proposed to form a huge 
class of Licentiates who would be without the power 
of voting——* to admit bona fide architects who are 
not eligible for Fellowship or Associateship.”’ That, 
again, seemed a highly contentious matter. It 
seemed like going back to the old Associate class of 
over thirty years ago; an excessively retrograde 
step. It was a class which he as a comparatively 
young man could hardly remember as being in 
existence, but he could remember that there were 
a considerable number who had not passed examina- 
tions who were Associates in his earlier years. He 
remembered the class was not thought much of, 
and they had to alter that. He should not like 
a reversion to the old state of things. 
As to admission to it, he thought they would 
have to consult those who wished to be ad- 
mitted. At the present time they would find 
that there were not very many who would care to 
join the Institute in a lower rank than the Asso- 
ciates, without power to vote; those who were of 
any standing at all--the very men one would like 
to-draw into the Institute—would not thereby be 
drawn. Some other means might be found, but 
these were highly contentious points which would 
require a good deal more careful consideration by 
the whole Institute before they adopted them. 
They were, of course, all in agreement as to the 
necessity for additional disciplinary powers either 
by the Institute or by some other way, especially 
after what the Chairman had said. Another highly 
contentious point was as to the Scale of Charges. 
He was not at all sure himself as to the advisa- 
bility of legalisine a Seale of Charges, and he had 
very strong reasons to suspect that there would 
not be the slightest chance of getting parliamen- 
tary sanction to it. It was given to solicitors a 
very lone while ago, and had not been given to any 
other profession since. It was refused to the 
doctors. It had been refused to every other body. 
Architects at any rate had no taxing-masters. 
This again was an exceedingly contentious point. 
He therefore would object to the adoption of the 
Report ‘rn foto, although he was entirely in favour 
of its general principle. 

Mr. J. Douauass Matuews |[/’.| said he would 
+o back a few years in the work of the Institute, 
and certainly the present was a case of history 
'e peating itself. As regards the diploma inentioned 
in the Report, those of them who could recall 
forty years ago would remember the discussions 
which then took place. At that time, when there 
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was a talk about applying to Parliament for a 
diploma, he said that it was perfectly certain there 
was no chance of getting one until something had 
been done by the Institute itself. He then pro- 
posed that admission to the Institute should be by 
examination, which was carried; and he thought 
they had every reason to be satisfied with the 
results which had taken place between that time 
and this. In addition to this, the present Chair- 
man (Mr. Hall), with others, took a great deal of 
interest—he thought it was in the year 1886—in 
the question of registration, or federation as it was 
then called; and their old deceased friend, Mr. 
Pink, took a great deal of trouble in reference to 
it, and certain suggestions were made and pub- 
lished by the Institute. He had the Paper now 
before him, and amongst other opinions then 
printed was one from Mr. Edwin 'T. Hall, to which 
he should like to call attention. After dealing 
with the Fellowship and Associateship of the In- 
stitute, Mr. Hall suggested “A new class to be 
created in the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
to be called ‘Members.’ Use affix M.R.I.B.A. 
Qualifications :—At least twenty-five years of age, 
eight years in profession, three of which either as 
(a) Principal or (6) Surveyor to Guild or Public 
Company, or (c) Chief of Governmental or Muni- 
cipal Department having charge of buildings or 
works, or administration of technical provision of 
Statutes. After... years class to be closed, 
except to Associates of Royal Institute of British 
Architects.’ He, the speaker, ventured to take 
practically the same view. He suggested the fol- 
lowing : “If it be found that there is any con- 
siderable number of such persons, a new class 
might be established, to be called Subseribinge 
Members, who should comply with the existing 
By-laws as to membership, and be recommended 
by responsible persons, not necessarily Fellows of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, but in 
all cases approved by the Council. To pay a sub- 
scription of 21s. per annum, entitling them to a 
copy of the publications, and, if resident beyond 
twelve miles from London, to attend the ordinary 
meetings. This class to have no vote, and their 
membership to give them no professional status. 
I look upon this class as a temporary one for the 
sake of attaching as many architects as possible, 
for I believe those who could qualify for Fellows 
would be induced to do so, and, to the younger 
men, it would prove an incentive to them to pass 
the examination and obtain their Associateship, 
and in so doing have the effect of drawing archi- 
tects wp to the Institute rather than drawing the 
Institute down to them.” After all this number of 
years those views had been practically carried out. 
So far, he quite agreed with the suggestions of 
the report now before them. There were two or 
three points to which he should like to call atten- 
tion: one the last speaker had just referred to, on 
which he thought they ought to have more direc- 
tion. That is, that before receiving the diploma 
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they must pass through a definite course of educa- 
tion ina recognised school. That seemed to b¢ 
ambiguous and exceedingly vague, and he thought 
they ought to understand what its meaning was, 
whether, if there was to be a change in the Insti- 
tute, it was simply to be an educating or examin- 
ing body or whether it was to be the representative 
of the profession. If the former, he took it that 
the objects would be to establish a course of in- 
struction and to grant diplomas, which, to his 
mind, was quite outside the usages and the usual 
work of the Institute. Then, he would also ask, 
whether it was intended to supersede pupilage ? 
That was a matter upon which they should have 
very definite particulars; it would give rise, he 
thought, to a great difference of opinion, and 
probably objection. Coming to the suggestion of 
changing the name to “The Royal College of 
Architects,’ he supposed he was one of those who 
had respect for ancient institutions. The Institute 
had now been in existence for a great many years, 
Tt was well established ; it was known perfectly as 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, and he 
confessed that, in his opinion, it would be going 
back if they changed their name. He did not see 
what they were going to gain by it. There were 
the Royal College of Surgeons and the Royal 
College of Physicians, and he believed also the 
Royal College of Organists. Those, he believed, 
were the only colleges in all the professions. On 
the other side, they had the Law Society, the 
Institute of Actuaries, the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, and two or three other societies 
practically on the same lines as their own Insti- 
tute ; why they should seek to differ from them he 
did not know. He thought that they could carry 
out what they proposed perfectly well without 
altering the name. It was one thing to be a 
member of a college, and another thine to bea 
member of a professional society. He hoped that 
the suggestion to change the name would not be 
adhered to. Having regard to the great difference 
of opinion there had been over this matter, and 
tbe vast amount of time and consideration given 
to it for forty years, he was glad to see that, not- 
withstanding those differences of opinion, those 
gentlemen who had signed the Report had come 
to a unanimous decision. He hoped that, with 
certain alterations, the Report would be carried. 
At the time, he quite agreed with Mr. 
Middleton that they ought not to be asked to carry 
it as a whole at that meeting. They would adopt 
the general principles, but he thought there were 
some details which they ought further to consider 
and to thresh out thoroughly. 

Sir Aston Wess, R.A., said he had just asked 
the Chairman’s permission to make a proposal. 
There was a little misunderstanding, he thought. 
He was sure that the Registration Committee did 
not, for a moment, ask the Meeting to accept this 
Report absolutely as it stood. It must, of course, 
be threshed out by the Council. The Committee’s 
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instructions were to report direct to a General 
Meeting, and it had no refore, been considered 
by the ( He wished to suggest that ps 


resolution which had been moved should read ¢ 
follows : “ That tl I prineiples of the Report 
and Recommendations of the Registration Com- 


mittee, dated 20th M L906, be adopte l,and the 


details referred to the Council for further con- 
sideration and report to the General Body.” He 
hoped that would Middleton’s view also. 
Mr. MippLeto> l assent 
A MEMBE! | ) l like to ask whether in the 





details is included the title of the Institute ? 

THE ¢ HAIRMAN : \ 

Mr. F. T. W. Goupsmiru asked if, when this 
was re ferre l | ( ( l would be possible 
for ¢ very mé rT Council to be f one 
with details i { they might themselves 
arrive i ( ent view ol the matter. 
Althoue Was quite from what Sir Aston 
ate. ; sald that the l ht be some difficulty 
in publishin he whole of the evidence, it might 
be left to the dis m of the Council to furnish 
every mi I Wit l ry al least. 

THE CHA IAN ! should have to con 
sult the ¢ ‘ He 1 no doub hat the 
Council, when draft I scheme as it was to 
come torward, would sul t it to the Institute in 
order that membe ht see what wa pi yposed. 
There was no intent f forcing anything through 
at the pres h was not the general 
wish of the Institut t simply in order to 
cet unity that they were making their suggestions. 

Mr. Georcre H pb, F.S.A. | /.), in second- 
ing the resolutio l the form suggested by 
Sir Aston Webb. it he did so with pleasure, 
because he had t the Committee with Sir 
Aston throug! l many weeks, and they had 
examined with t] O cues a great number of 
witnesses. For something like two years the In- 
stitute had en | ise divided against itself, 
and it seemed that I T time was coming whe n 
they should b¢ ! nd joined together again. 
The resolution as tby S Aston Webb was one 
which he thought l meet with the approval 
of the whole body na e hoped icerely that it 
would be una ssed. 

THE CHAIRMAN, In reply to a member, stated 
that all details of 1 ltimate scheme should be 
brought before the General Body, so that they 
might ha ! of discussing it. This 


was the init St , an they only seeking 


authorit 


were 


Mr. A. H. Kersry [/’.) asked if during the con- 
sideration of the matter by the Committee they 
had considered the advisability of including a 
clause in the Bill } line for securine the copy- 


right ot Are} tects’ irawin s and buildings. If 
not, should he be in order in putting a prop sition 


before the Meetii iggesting that that should be 
done ? 
THE CHAIRMAN said the point had not been 
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considered. The best course would be for Mr. 
Kersey to send his suggestion to the Council. 

Mr. Kenrsry said he mentioned the matter 
because at the present time the question of the 
ownership of drawings had been referred to the 
Practice Committee with a view of altering the 
Seale of Charges. The Committee had discussed 
the question, and he thought that recommendation 
might come from the Committee; or he should be 
pleased to send it in on his own behalf. The 
Seale of Charges had been referred to the Practice 
Committee particularly with regard to the ques- 
tion of the ownership of drawings as affected by a 
recent case, and it was borne in upon them that 
the shortest way out of the difficulty would be to 
set statutory power to vest the ownership of the 
drawings of buildings in the architects, as was the 
practice on the Continent. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Copyright is a big question. 
We had better deal with that later on. 

Mr. Kersey: After we have got this Bill ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If you will make that sue- 
vestion to the Council, they will be able to consider 
whether it is possible to incorporate it in the 
Bill. 

Mr. H. H. Svaruam |/’.] pointed out that archi- 
tectural copyright and ownership of drawings were 
perfectly distinct questions and stood ona different 
basis. If the two were linked together, both might 
be lost. 

Mr. H. Harpwicke Langston [4.| asked what 
was to be the method of procedure. It was 
suggested that the Institute should confine itself 
to attempting to obtain parliamentary recognition 
for its membership. How was that to be done 
without bringing a Bill before Parliament ? 

THe CHAIRMAN: I am not aware that it can be 
done without bringing in a Bill to Parliament. 
That is the subject of the second resolution to be 
moved presently. 

Mr. LAnaGston, 
amendment to 


said he had an 


continuing, a 
reference to the 


propose with 


proposal on page 3, that after 1906 “the 
Fellows shall be elected from those who have 
passed the Associates’ examination.” He sup- 


posed they did not wish to make that a punitive 
measure, and to exclude those who were elected 
Associates before the examination was instituted, 
that would countermand the resolution 
passed in June 1904, that they should be elected 
from the ranks of Associates, as well as from those 
who had passed the Associates’ examination. He 
wished that put as an amendment to the Report. 

THE CHAIRMAN said that was certainly the 
intention, and he would accept the amendment on 
behalf of the Council, so that the passage should 
read: “* Those who are Associates, or who shall 
have passed the Associates’ examination.” 

The resolution was then put from the Chair 
and carried unanimously in the following form: 
‘That the general principles of the Report and 
Recommendations of the Registration Committee 


because 
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dated the 20th March 1906 be adopted, and the 
details referred to the Council for farther consider- 
ation and report to the General Body.” 

Mr. GeorGe Hussarp moved the second reso- 
lution, with such alterations as the Chairman 
proposed should be made in consequence of the 
amended form of the first resolution, viz., “ That 
the Council be requested to take the necessary 
steps, when the scheme in accordance with the first 
Resolution has been perfected and approved by the 
General Bedy, to apply to His Majesty the King 
for a Revised or Supplemental Charter embodying 
the principles of the said Report and Recommen- 
dations, and to prepare and present a Bill.” 

Mr. DouGnuass Matruews: Is not this prema- 
ture? Ought not we to get the details first? It 
is quite possible to move this afterwards, 

THe CHAIRMAN said he thought it would be 
desirable to put the resolution, because the Council 
would then have before them a clear scheme to 
which they had to give effect. The matter would 
doubtless be referred to a committee ; a complete 
scheme dealing with the Charter and Draft Bill 
would be drawn up and submitted to the General 
Body. If approved, it could then go forward ; but 
it would be much better that the Meeting should 
give the line of direction now. 

Mr. Horace T. Bonner (4. 
word “forthwith ” ? 

THe CHatrmMan: I think you may take it from 
me that no time will be lost. We are all most 
desirous to get it off our minds. 

Mr. Hupparp objected to the word “ forthwith” 
going in. This was far too important a question 
to be in any way rushed. It required, what he was 
sure it would receive, the serious deliberation of 
the Council, and he should be sorry to feel that 
they were unduly pressing it upon them. 

Mr. Maurice }. Apams | f’.| seconded the 
resolution. It appeared to him, he said, that it 
would be very desirable, inasmuch as the proposals 
which had been agreed upon would take some time 
to carry into effect, if they could in any way 
further this educational scheme which was fore- 
shadowed by what occurred to him to constitute 
the most admirable Report of the Registration 
Committee. ‘There were so many young men in 
the country who ought to be, if they could possibly 
get at them, brought forward in some such way 
that would enable them to be prepared to take up 
the advantages they were endeavouring to arrange. 
It was a deplorable fact that so many pupils went 
to practitioners who were in no way qualified to 
undertake the responsibility of training them. 
He felt very keenly about this question of educa- 
tion, and he had done his best to further it. He 
entirely agreed with what appeared to be suggested 
by this reference to a “recognised school.” He 
admitted that the reference was somewhat am- 
biguous, but to declare that every student should 
go through a recognised school was rather a tall 
order. Still he felt sure that that was the proper 


May I add the 


course for them to adopt. Mr, Middleton had 
alluded to the difficulty of young men in some of 
the smaller towns becoming qualified architects. 
He thought, however, that they must accept that 
difficulty. When men wished to be surgeons or 
lawyers they had to get out of their little towns 
and attend colleges or walk the hospitals. He 
wanted the Institute in some way to foreshadow 
to the public a definite method by which better 
training could be had even if for the present they 
could not organise these recognised schools 
throughout the country (as he hoped they might 
be able to do, following what had been done in 
Tufton Street and in Liverpool, and in other large 
centres). The Education Committee might in 
some way bring about a reformation in this regard, 
which would be an advantage. Young men some- 
times wanting positions as improvers had been 
wasting their time in a most deplorable way in 
some little place, or with some little man. It was 
a very serious question, and one which they ought 
to face if they possibly could. He thought Sir 
Aston Webb’s proposal a most admirable one. 

Mr. C. H. Bropts [F’.) said that as the Meeting 
had been asked to give a direction to the Council 
he would suggest that an alteration of title was 
certainly desirable. It might take the form of 
leaving out one, if not two, of the letters affixed to 
their names : to have to interpret to a client the 
meaning of the present letters took up a great 
deal too much time. 

No further observations being offered, the resolu- 
tion was put from the Chair and carried unanimously. 

THE CHAIRMAN said he should like to express on 
behalf of the Registration Committee their grati- 
tude to the Meeting for the kindly way in which 
they had received their Report. All the criticisms 
given were valuable and would be carefully con- 
sidered by the Council. It had been the greatest 
pleasure to him to have occupied the Chair at a 
..nanimous Meeting on so thorny a subject. 

Mr. G. H. Frettowrs Prynne [Ff] said he 
thought a most hearty vote of thanks ought to be 
proposed to the Sub-Committee, who had gone 
into this matter so thoroughly. That the work 
had been thorough and well done was shown by 
their having brought before a Meeting of this 
kind a document which could be carried, as it had 
been, unanimously at that meeting. In reading 
it one could see that the amount of trouble and 
thought involved in it had been very great. It 
was evident that the so-called registrationists 
must have really tried their utmost to come into 
line, as indeed had those who opposed registration, 
as to make a happy ground on which the General 
Body might meet. He considered that this was 
one of the happiest nights of the Institute. The 
proposals had been brought before them and passed 
unanimously in this way, and they ought to pass 
a most hearty vote of thanks to the Sub. Committee 
who had taken so much trouble and pains, and 
who had brought about such a good result. 

UU 
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Mr. Mirpput ~ ted ie resolution, and it 
was cari Vy accel ( 

THE CHAIRMAN s it, as a member of the 
Sub-Commit . i nked the Meeting very 
heat | he vote which had 
been } ed } pprec ed by his 
colle t 


EXAMINATION AND DIPLOMA. 
Having hop few words at the Special 
Meetin the Report of the Regis 
tration ( rites t nnding it Lnpossibl. to 
put of pr l rements made before thie 
meetin ; l l for, I take occasion to make 
v brief « JOURNAL upon a question 


o the future of archi 


LOC ‘ l 
cation t { m1 tl has been found along 
which those who eda the most divergent 
opponents are able te | irm ihn arm, and alone 
which | look forw to |! ne they Vv ulke | last 
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against examination conducted as it has been in 
recent years by the Institute, and as it would be 
under the scheme of recistration proposed. 

It further instance were wanted, one might cite 
the Queen’s Colleges of Ireland, examining bodies 
created when the craze for the examination system 
was at its zenith, and which have failed miserably 
the advancement of education— 
any reasons connected with the 


ot their object 
certainly not for 
Irish character. 

And if this be true—and it is true— of examina 
tion as concerned with the general education of 
youth, to test which examination is applicable, if 
applicable at all, how much more is it true in 
relation to a test of competency in a combined art 
and science like architecture, wherein the personal 
equation, the gift of imagination, the actual handling 
and combination of materials and structures, skill 
in which no lecture-room can supply, play col- 
lectively so important a part ! 

Architecture, indeed, is not a question of paper. 
It is not even a question of draughtsmanship. — It 
may remain even splendid when both these are 
entirely eliminated. 

I have consistently refrained from taking part in 
the examination system of the Institute for reasons 
which time seems more and more to justify and 
strengthen. Iam convinced—and I believe others 
who will think the matter out will reach the same 
conclusion—that the whole registration 7mbrogqlio 
is one of the offshoots of the examination system. 
The registration, as proposed, would 
have perpetuated this fallacious system with results 
too depressing to contemplate. 


suecess ol 


The great achievement of the Committee’s 
solution is that, in introducing as an inteeral 
part of the settlement the new education scheme 


of the Institute, it has at once hatched a College 
of Architecture, and brought to a close the period 
of abstract examination and the delusions which 
it has fostered. One of these delusions is that a 
diploma of any kind, obtained other than as a 
reward for work done, is an aid to the practice 
of art. 
The only intluence in furthering any art must 
always and can only consist in single-minded 
effort and aspiration towards a high ideal on the 
part of the individual artist. A long way after 
this, no doubt, the association of such 
artists together with the same high aim in view. 
But association for merely professional and pro- 
tective purposes can only have an adverse influ- 
ence upon the art of the day. 
It seems, indeed, inconceivable that imaginative 
can be supposed to flourish which seeks to 
regulate itself by the external protection of a 
diploma obtained before it may be practised. 
However fitted to manual trades or exact sciences 


comes 


art 


to plumbers, engineers, builders, doctors, or 
lawyers no such diploma can be a_ test of 
imagination or artistic competence. ‘To fetter 


architecture thus is to throw dust in the eyes of 
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the public, to give a spurious hall-mark to medio- 
crity, and even to incompetence. ‘The effect of a 
diploma, in fact, defeats itself irrevocably ; and 
this is a point of vast importance which was only 
once hinted at in the evidence. A compulsory 
examination, which can have none too high a 
definite standard, does not serve to weed out. 
The outcome is precisely the contrary. It serves 
to tempt in—in large numbers—those who, if an 
examination did not exist, would never have 
dreamt of entering the profession at all, have no 
real call towards it, and only do so because the 
existence of a diploma suggests a means of liveli- 
hood. The inevitable consequence is a great 
increase of competition by the introduction of a 
flood of crammed incompetence, and a necessary 
lowering of the general average of production. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more seriously dangerous, 
especially in the condition of architecture at 
present in England in its relation to the public taste, 
or lack of it, than the recognition of an acquired 
status created by examination and diploma. 

These are a few thoughts which I did not find 
expressed in the evidence taken by the Committee. 
They are but a few of the many which must strike 
one forcibly in considering what is so wide a 
question. I do not here attempt to deal with the 
many other issues which were raised—and not the 
least of them one to which I am fully alive, the 
difficulties of status and so forth, which seem more 
actively to beset our provincial members. 

But of this I am assured, that all our difficulties 
are to be conquered, not by legislative interference, 
or by putting the profession in leading-strings, but 
in the realisation of honourable effort by honour- 
able performance. 
4th April 1906. W.. 1D. 


Pants : CAROR. 





REGISTRATION COMMITTER’S REPORT 
AND ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
To the Hditor of the R.I.DB.A. JOURNAL,— 
SIR, 


On the intervention of the Chairman at 


Monday’s meeting I immediately gave way because 


[ fully appreciated his technical accuracy on a 
point of order, seeing that my endeavour to urge 
the pressing necessity of facilitating the establish- 
ment of “a definite course of architectural educa- 
tion in recognised schools” throughout the 
kingdom did not directly arise in connection with 
the second resolution embodied in the Registration 
Committee’s Report Paper, and which I had the 
honour of seconding as amended by the Chair- 
man and proposed on behalf of the Committee 
by Mr. George Hubbard. I had not, however, 
reached the allusion to which my remarks were 
tending, and therefore, with your permission, I 
should like to add a few words to make my point 
more clear. Two or three years ago the Institute 
appointed an important Committee with the object 
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of dealing with the Education question. On the 
29th February last year Mr. Reginald Blomfield 
read an extremely valuable and suggestive Paper 
at Conduit Street on this subject, dealing with the 
veneral conclusions arrived at by the Board of 
Education, and Sir Arthur Ricker, Principal of 
the University of London, warmly supplemented 
the proposals then advocated. I ventured to 
remark, during the discussion which followed, 
that during my whole connection with the Insti- 
tute things in my opinion had never appeared to 
be so hopeful as they did then, when men like 
Mr. 'T. G. Jackson and Mr. Reginald Blomtield 
had united with the Institute in its endeavour to 
improve the educational status of the craft of the 
architect. Since that “memorable occasion,” as 
I then termed it, several eminent architects, in 
consequence of this determination of the Institute 
with regard to education, have been induced to 
become Fellows, thus strengthening the whole 
position. 

The Report which we unanimously agreed to in 
principle at Monday’s meeting forecasts an inter- 
mediate stage in the procedure of its operation 
prior to the application to Parliament for a statu- 
tory qualification for architects, giving time during 
which the advantages of a more efficient plan of 
architectural education may be developed. I for 
one consider such a method of procedure to be of 
the utmost importance ; and it was that primarily 
which I intended to further when speaking in 
support of Monday’s resolution. I wanted to 
insist, however, that in the meantime the Board of 
Architectural Education should do something 
further of a practical nature to establish more 
centres for this ‘‘ definite course of architectural 
training in recognised schools.” 

Obviously, it must take a considerable period to 
carry out the project as drafted by the Registration 
Committee, and now referred to the Council of the 
Institute toamend and report to the General Body. 
Several highly contentious points still remain to 
be settled. This necessarily implies delay. If 
nothing meanwhile be done to improve the existing 
inadequate means of training throughout the 
country, the already large class of more or less 
incompetent men, who presumably will have to be 
recognised later on as “ Licentiates,’’ will by the 
very nature of things be vastly increased. 

Surely it is imperative that the Education Com- 
mittee should produce some tangible plan for 
immediate adoption. I rely far more on the 
influence of cducational development for the 
advancement of architecture than any possible 
plan of Parliamentary Registration ; and while we 
are waiting, the unsupplemented and defective 
system of casual pupilage is going on with alarm- 
ing results. Other nations are not standing still, 


and already some of our more important buildings 
in London are being carried out by French archi- 
tects practising in Paris. —Yours, «e., 

Mavrice B, Apams, 
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Reinforced Concrete Committee. 


Appointm« nts to the oftices of Chairman, Vice- 
Chairmen, and Hon. Secretary of this Committee, 
the constitution of which was given in the last 
number of JOURNAL, have been made as 
follows :—Chairman, Sir Henry Tanner; Vice- 
Chairn Cll, Profe ssor W. C, Unwin and Colonel C. B. 
Mayne; Hon. Secretary, H. D. Searles- Wood. 
The “Mr. W. Cockrill,”’ given among the mem- 
bers of the Committee at page G/1. i Mr. J. W. 
Cockrill, Borough Surveyor and Architect to the 
Great Yarmouth Town Council. 


the 


Leaded Spires. 


From Mr. Francts Bonn, M.A. [f1.A.],— 

In his valuable paper on “ Leaded Spires” in 
the last JournaAL Mr. Lawrence 
Weaver criticises my Classification of Timber 
Spires in Gothic Architecture of England, p. 619. 
As a matter of fact, knowing the eccentric designs 
of many timber spires, especially those covered 
with shingles, I did not classify them at all. The 
list quoted by Mr. Weaver as spires of what he 
calls the a instanced by me 
merely as timber spires without 
windows. The list unfortunately occurs in the 
middle of a paragraph relating to spires of the 
collar-type, and that not unnaturally misled my 
critic. I shall take the opportunity of the forth- 
coming reprint of the book to make this clear, and 
at the I hope to adopt Mr. Weaver’s 
classification of timber spires covered with lead, 
with which I am quite 1 


issue of the 


“ collar-typé were 


Spe cime ns ot 


same time 


In agreement. 


MINUTES. XI. 


At the Eleventh Gene Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1905-06, held Monday, 2nd April 1906, at 8 p.m. 
Present: Mr. Leonard Stokes, Vice-President, in the Chair, 
34 Fellows (including 10 members of the Council), 38 Asso- 
ciates (including 2 members of the Council), 2 Hon. Asso- 
ciates, and seve the Minutes of the meeting 
held Monday. 19th Mareh 1906 p. 275], were taken as read 
and signed 
The following Associates for the first time 
since their election were formally admitted by the Chairman 


rn sitors : 


is correct 


attending 


and signed the Register : Albert Edward Bullock, Egbert 
Augustine Crooke, Alfred James Peyto, Leslie ‘Thomas 
Moore, Albert Carr Notley 

Papers on Woop-carvinG having been read by Messrs. 


W. Aumonier and A. W. Martyn, a discussion ensued, and 
a vote of th unks was passe d to the authors by acclamation. 

The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 10 p.m. 


L MEETING. 


At a Special General Meeting summoned by the Council 
unde) By law 60, and held Tue sday, 3rd April 1906, at 
8 p.m.—Present: Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vice-President, in 
the Chair, 57 Fellows (including 20 members of the 
Council) and 52 Associates (including of the 


SprectaL GENEI 


3 members 
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Council), the objects of the Meeting as set out in the 
Notice-paper were read as follows : 

“To receive formally the Draft Registration Bill printed 
in the Jovrnat of the 22nd July 1905, and the accompany- 
ing Report and Recommendations cf the Registration 
Committee adopted at a Meeting on the 20th March 1906, 
when it was resolved to recommend the Royal Institute to 
adopt the Scheme outlined in the Report instead of the 
Draft Registration Bill already published. 

‘The following Resolutions to be proposed from the 
Chair : 

“1. That the Report and Recommendations of the Regis- 
tration Committee dated 20th March 1906 be adopted. 

“2. That the Council be requested to take the necessary 
steps forthwith to apply to His Majesty the King for a 
Revised or Supplemental Charter embodying the said 
Report and Recommendations, and also as soon as possible 
to prepare and present a Bill to Parliament to give effect 
to the same.” : 

The Chairman formally laid on the table the draft Bill 
for the Enrolment of Architects (Journan 22nd July 1905), 
together with the Report of the Registration Committee 
and the Appendix and Memorandum relating thereto 
see pp. 302-04], and, having brietly reviewed the work of 
the Registration Committee since its formation in January 
1904, and given details of the proposals contained in the 
Report, moved the first Resolution in the terms set out above. 

The Resolution, supported by Sir Aston Webb, R.A. (Fj, 
seconded by Mr. J. S. Gibson [#’.!, was discussed. 

Mr. G. A. T. Middleton A.) proposing to move an 
amendment of which he had previously given notice—viz. 
* That this Institute, having considered the Report of the 
Registration Committee, and the Appendix and Memo- 
randum attached thereto, is in favour of the general prin- 
ciple of the statutory qualification of architects ”’—the 
Chairman ruled that the proposition was not in the nature 
of an amendment, and must be brought up afterwards as 
a separate Resolution if Mr. Middleton wished to press it. 

A modification of the Resolution before the Meeting, 
proposed by Sir Aston Webb, R.A. [/’.) and seconded by Mr. 
George Hubbard [/’.], was accepted by the Chairman, and 
it was 

RrsoLvep, unanimously, That the general principles of 
the Report and recommendations of the Registra- 
tion Committee, dated 20th March 1906, be adopted, 
and the details referred to the Council fer further 
consideration and report to the General Body. 

An amendment to the Appendix to the Report suggested 
by Mr. H. Hardwicke Langston .1.| was accepted by the 
Chairman on behalf of the Council—viz. under the head 
of * Charter Revision” (b) Fellows should be elected from 
‘ those who are Associates or who shall have passed the 
Associates’ Examination.”’ 


The second Resolution, moved by Mr. George Hub- 
bard (/’.| with such alteration as the Chairman proposed 


should be made in consequence of the amended form of 
the first Resolution, was discussed, and having been 
seconded by Mr. Maurice B. Adams [/’.] it was 
Reso.veD, unanimously, That the Council be requested 
to take the necessary steps, when the scheme in 
accordance with the first Resolution is perfected 
and approved by the General Body, to apply to His 
Majesty the King for a Revised or Supplemental 
Charter and to prepare and present a bill to Par- 
liament. 

On the motion of Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne [F.], 
seconded by Mr. G. A. T. Middleton [A.}, a vote of thanks 
to the Registration Sub-Committee for their labours in 
connection with the Registration inquiry and Report was 
carried by acclamation. 

The proceedings closed, and the Meeting separated at 
9.35 p.m. 





